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WASHINGTON IRVING'S USE OF 
TRADITIONAL FOLKLORE 


by SARA PuRYEAR Ropes 


that many cultivated writers rejected it in favor of the more 

romantic tales and ballads of Europe. Yet Washington Irving, 
who dearly loved the antique and the quaint, was one of the first to 
recognize the romance in the tall tales and rough practical jokes of the 
frontier. Perhaps this was easier for him because his folk surroundings 
were Dutch while he himself was from a Scotch Presbyterian back- 
ground, so the contrast helped him to be objective. Even as a youngster 
hunting along the shores of the Hudson, he saw the Dutch tales as 
fascinating scraps of literature; and as a man studying the folklore of 
Europe, he remembered the distinctive tales of his homeland. In 1817, 
a visit to Sir Walter Scott inspired Irving to help the local American 
countryside realize its romance and tradition as Scott had done in Scot- 
land; and within the limits of his material and his ability, he quite suc- 
ceeded. Of his seven tales and several sketches of the Hudson, only 
“Rip Van Winkle” and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” became clas- 
sics; but all the tales have the aura of the Dutch Hudson and the true 
flavor of folklore about them, and all were appreciated by Irving’s first 
American readers. 

Irving uses three distinct elements in his tales — authentic settings 
and local characters, folk material, and fabrications from his own 
imagination. Sleepy Hollow with Brom Bones clattering up and down 
its stony roads was a reality. Village housewives, inns and hunting 
parties are those which Irving had actually known in his youth. He 
uses the folk material in a variety of forms. Local sagen and accounts 
of practical jokes are scattered freely through all the tales to add tone 
and richness while both local legends and long established folk tales 
are used as basis for three of the better stories —“Rip Van Winkle,” 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” and “The Devil and Tom Walker.” 


{ 143 J 


M OF THE FOLKLORE of early America was so fresh and raw 
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However, Irving is thoroughly capable of creating pure fiction from his 
own imagination. He is especially good at elaborating and embroider- 
ing the skeleton of a local folk tradition so that it becomes an involved 
and romantic tale such as that of “Dolph Heyliger.” 

Irving was a literary artist, not a scientific folklorist; but his sense 
and appreciation of true folklore was so keen that he instinctively col- 
lected authentic material and used it with artistry and good taste. The 
Dutch culture on the Hudson was not aggressive enough to overcome 
the English influence. The old Dutch superstitions and traditions would 
have died away, perhaps unrecorded, had not Irving caught them in his 
tales and not only recorded them but also given them life that they 
might live on in the consciousness of the nation as well as in that of 
New York antiquarians. However, Irving’s interest in folklore does 
not restrict itself to one locale; he assimilated folk material from every 
country in which he traveled. He sometimes adapted a legend from 
Europe to the locale of the Hudson; but he did this with such dis- 
crimination and skill that the foreign material becomes thoroughly ac- 
climated. The folklore current on the Hudson was almost too realistic 
for Irving’s romantic style. European legends had been mellowed by 
time and disbelief but folk beliefs were a living, vital part of the Hud- 
son culture. Irving romanticised them, but by doing so, he gave them 
a permanent place in American literature. 

From the Hudson River tales, only “Rip Van Winkle” and “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow” are well known, though Irving wrote several 
other stories using the Hudson locale and lore. Although they vary 
widely, all of these minor Hudson River tales use local legends of pi- 
rates and buried gold which seem to have been among the strongest 
and most popular folk traditions of the river. In three distinct ways, 
Irving shows his knowledge of folklore. First, there is his portrayal 
of ghosts; second, his accounts of the elaborate rules surrounding the 
successful discovery of buried treasure; and third, his use of local 
legends as basis for the tales. 

The pirate ghosts seem to have been rather frequently discussed 
among the money-diggers of the Hudson. A belief in ghosts was rooted 
firmly in the minds of early New Yorkers. Individual ghosts were 
usually found to have their origin in some local saga and for these, 
there may have been some bases in fact. The pirate custom of burying 
a dead man with the treasure so that he might guard it naturally led 
to the idea that whoever uncovered such treasure must also overcome 
the ghost. It was said that long after Kidd was hanged in London, his 
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ghost checked periodically to make sure his treasure was still safe. 
Irving uses the pirate ghost prominently in three tales — “Wolfert 
Webber,” “The Adventure of the Black Fisherman,” and “Guests from 
Gibbet-Island.” This ghost appears to be exactly like any old pirate. 
In “The Adventure of the Black Fisherman,” he is but a local spirit 
offering ale to passing soldiers; and in “Guests from Gibbet-Island,” 
the ghosts are merly hanged men come to life, with their halters still 
around their necks. However, in “Wolfert Webber,” Irving really de- 
scribes and develops this ghost, introducing him first as a rather mys- 
terious old sea captain about whom there is much suspicion and then 
allowing him to reappear as a ghost, terrifying because of his realism. 
In all the stories, Irving has several traditional folk themes, such as 
the ghost punishing the one who kicks its skull, the ghost in the extra- 
ordinary boat, or the ghost invited to dinner, connected with the tale 
so as to give the utmost authenticity to the apparitions. However Irv- 
ing’s best portrayal of realistic pirate ghost is found in “Guests from 
Gibbet-Island” in which the ghosts appear only briefly but the little 
Dutch village and the characters of hearty, dishonest Yan Yost Van- 
derscamp and the evil Pluto are fully developed. 

Besides having a knowledge of the folk ghosts themseves, Irving 
knew many folk traditions which he used throughout his tales as the 
occasion arose. In “Wolfert Webber,” and “Dolph Heyliger,” Irving 
involves in the plot all of the restrictions and difficulties traditionally 
surrounding the search for treasure. Neglecting the detailed ceremony 
for successful digging is one of Wolfert Webber’s first mistakes and 
one of the reasons that his search is so long. The theme of pirate gold 
only being used for evil purposes runs throughout al] the tales and is 
especially notable by its absence in “Dolph Heyliger” in which the 
buried treasure was earned by honest means and therefore may be used 
for honest purposes. In his early satire, A History of New York, Irv- 
ing uses several types of folk traditions wilth great skill. The tale of 
Antony Van Corlear, who was dragged under the sea by some mys- 
terious spirit as he tried to swim the sound on a stormy night, is remi- 
niscent of north-European river sagen. Such a tale could well have 
been known among the Hudson Dutch. The figure of the fat slow 
Dutchman himself is also known in folklore, independent of Irving’s 
influence. Irving’s constant use of the tall tale tradition as the form 


*B. A. Botkin, (ed.) A Treasury of New England Folklore (New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1947), p. 536. 
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for the History shows his awareness of the folk spirit. The Dutch were 
fond of extravagantly tall tales. This is probably Irving’s only work 
in which the forms and style as well as the content were near the folk 
level. 

Irving also uses the local legends a basis for an entire tale. Al- 
though he sometimes elaborates the story so much that the original plot 
is almost lost, Irving’s retelling of folk tales is true to the folk spirit, 
especially with “Guests from Gibbet-Island,” “Dolph Heyliger,” and 
“The Devil and Tom Walker.” These three stories are obviously built 
on local folk tales. “Dolph Heyliger” seems to be the weakest because 
Irving added extra episodes and much description. The strongest is 
“The Devil and Tom Walker,” which is so unlike Irving’s other tales 
in structure and content that one is inclined to think Irving almost 
wrote the tale exactly as he heard it, with perhaps some smoothing of 
style and a conscious development of mood, 

The. basic folk tales which underlie these stories may well have 
been genuine local traditions. The story of the “Guests from Gibbet- 
Island,” old Vanderscamp’s invitation to his friends and the result of 
their acceptance, could easily have been a saga of Communipaw or 
some other New York village; or Irving may have found the tale in 
Europe and adapted it to the New York setting for, as Pochmann 
points out, the Brothers Grimm collected a similar tale, “The Gallows 
Guest” in Germany. The bare plot of Dolph Heyliger’s discovery of 
his ancestrial wealth also rings true as a local tradition. Tales of 
treasure hidden by wealthy men were well known to the Hudson coun- 
try. Possibly, Irving had in mind a specific story when he wrote 
“Dolph Heyliger” or he may have simply remembered several similar 
stories. His description of the dignified ghost is so different from that 
of the pirate ghosts of the other tales that one is inclined to think that 
Irving must have drawn his material from a fairly definite local tradi- 
tion. Not only does the ghost have a definite quality and distinctive- 
ness from Irving’s other ghosts but also the means and conditions under 
which Dolph finds the treasure are unique in Irving’s work. The story 
as a whole is in a different tradition from the pirate tales but it is a 
true folk theme of the Hudson. Having heard many folk tales from 
the Dutch housewives, Irving was writing from material which he 
knew well and was also acquainted with American folk tradition out- 


*Henry A. Pockmann, “Irving's German Tour and Its Influence on His Tales,” 
PMLA, XLV (Dec. 1930), 1180. 
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side New York. The lively story of “The Devil and Tom Walker” is 
a new England folk tale which Irving merely retells with very little 
addition. He probably sharpened the characterizations of Tom Walker 
and his wife and consciously prepared the reader for the introduction 
of the devil, but otherwise the folk tale seems untouched. Irving could 
have heard this tale in New York as well as in New England, for the 
general picture of the sharp “Yankee” represented by Tom Walker 
fitted well into the New Yorkers’ idea of the New England character. 
Irving also uses the folk tradition as a base for his own imaginings 
rather than keeping close to the folk versions for the whole story. 
However, he always keeps much of the true folk spirit in his stories 
no matter how much he may add and romanticise. He often eliminates 
the roughness of the folk version but his folk lore is authentic and his 
use of it legitimate. 

Irving’s two most well known American tales are also those in 
which he uses folklore most effectively. They vary widely. “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow” is a “mere whimsical band to connect de- 
scriptions of scenery, customs, manners, etc.,”% which also recounts 
folk traditions, saga and beliefs of various sorts in a loosely connected 
structure with just enough plot to hold the story together. “Rip Van 
Winkle” is the American version of an ancient folk tale in which Irving 
keeps very close to the folk version and with which he makes his 
greatest contribution to and use of American folklore. These two stories 
are the best of Irving’s folklike tales. In them, one can see the real 
contribution which folklore can make to the art of literature. 

“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” has a wide variety of folk material. 
Folk attitudes, homey descriptions, local sagen, and ghosts lengthen 
the tale while the entire story is a practical joke, true to the ribald 
humor of American folklore. Localities have special prejudices. Irving 
uses two of the special Hudson Dutch folk notions in his satire of 
Ichabod Crane. The prosperous Dutch farmers had litle use for edu- 
cation and even less for the clever New Englanders, so by satirizing 
Ichabod, Irving catches both attitudes. His description of Sleepy 
Hollow and the people there were so realistic and homey that old timers 
of the lower Hudson River claimed to have known Brom Bones him- 
self. In this loosely organized tale, Irving could take time for his char- 
acters to recount to one another several local sagen, similar to tales 


*Quoted from one of Irving’s letters in Pierre M. Irving, The Life and Letters 
of Washington Irving (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1870), p. 346. 
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collected by other writers interested in the Hudson. These of Sleepy 
Hollow are based in historical fact and embroidered with native imagi- 
nation instead of being old tales transplanted to the New World. 


Many dismal tales were told about the funeral trains and mourning 
cries and wailings heard and seen about the great tree where the 
unfortunate Major Andre was taken, and which stood in the neigh- 
borhood. Some mention was made also of the woman in white, that 
haunted the dark glen at Raven Rock, and was often heard to 
shriek on winter nights before a storm, having perished there in the 
snow.* 


The ghost of the Hessian trooper is of quite a different character from 
Irving’s other ghosts. The mood of the “Legend” as a whole is more 
skeptical and less romantic than Irving’s other tales; and this of course 
basically determines the interpretations of the ghost. In the story of 
“Dolph Heyliger” the ghost has a vital but friendly part to play in the 
action and is portrayed somewhat moderately. The ghost of “Wolfert 
Webber” is a more terrifying character, but his part also is realistic in 
relation to the plot, so his introduction and ghostly appearances must 
be kept within bounds but the ghost of Sleepy Hollow is not real; he 
is merely a huge practical joke. Therefore, Irving can go to extremes 
with this ghost. In other stories, the introduction of the ghost is care- 
fully prepared for with many forewarnings; in the “Legend,” his prep- 
aration is much shorter and more intense. This ghost is more formi- 
dable and ghastly than Irving’s other ghosts and, in proportion, less 
believable. The reader may be willing to suspend disbelief for a 
pirate in a distant doorway but recoils against a headless apparition 
riding the night roads beside him. For this reason, Irving makes the 
whole affair with the ghost move swiftly so as not to be asking too 
much of his readers. Although the story as a whole is slow and de- 
scriptive, the sections dealing with the Hessian move comparatively 
quickly. The mood of terror is developed almost entirely within Icha- 
bod’s ride from Katrina Van Tassel’s home to the little bridge and 
everything the schoolmaster passes contributes to building up the ter- 
ror. The tension corresponds to the pace of Ichabod’s horse who is soon 
racing wildly and uncontrollably in the wrong direction. Immediately, 
the pumpkin head breaks and the joke is sprung. 


“Washington Irving, “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” The Sketch-Book (Suyten 
Duyvil Edition; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Son’s, n.d.), p. 454. 
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This humorous use of the supernatural is more acceptable to the 
modern reader than the more serious interpretations of Irving’s other 
tales. Irving uses his talent for comic satire as well as his talent for 
sympathetic description throughout the whole story and indirectly ap- 
plies this satire to the belief in supernatural spirits as well as to Yankee 
schoolmasters. This light treatment of ghosts is not usual in the type 
of European folk tales which Irving admired but is thoroughly in har- 
mony with the disrespectful American folk attitude toward the tradi- 
tional ghost. By his use of humor and the practical joke, Irving 
brought “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” much more closely in touch 
with the spirit of American folklore than are his other tales except 
“Rip Van Winkle.” 

In creating the American version of the story of Rip Van Winkle, 
Irving did his nation a real favor, for he brought into American folk- 
lore one of the oldest folk themes of western culture and made of it an 
excellent and pleasant tale. It is his best work. Although Irving’s ver- 
sion is a conscious literary one, it is also a tightly woven folk tale 
which allows little except the actual folk tale material to enter into it. 
As a universal folk tale, the story was so well known that Irving was 
criticized immediately upon its publication for not acknowledging a 
source. He answered that the tale was found so frequently in the Eu- 
ropean folk tradition that he had thought no acknowledgment was 
necessary. It may well be that Irving did not have one direct source 
for this tale. He was well acquainted with folk tales from many coun- 
tries. In writing “Rip Van Winkle,” he may have fused his personal 
experiences in the Catskills with his reading to produce the tale; he 
may have been translating and Americanizing the German tale of Peter 
Klaus; or he may have been writing a polished version of a tale he had 
first heard from the Dutch settlers on the Hudson. It is impossible to 
denote one of these possibilities as the definite source for the tale, al- 
though one is inclined to think that Irving’s reading in German folk- 
lore was inspiration for the actual writing of “Rip Van Winkle.” No 
matter what the immediate source of the tale, Irving’s production is 
the version in English of a folk tale known to many peoples. 

The theme of the Idng sleep has a long and varied history. It has 
appeared in many places, in many times, and in many forms. Some- 
times the hero does not even sleep but becomes entranced by music, 
as did an ancient ruler in India, or visits Fairyland as did King Herla 
of early Briton, Thomas the Rhymer, and two wandering fiddlers in 
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Scotland. In fact, almost all tales in which a mortal stays for some 
time in Fairyland have some implications of the long sleep theme be- 
cause of the differences in the passages of time within the two realms. 
However, tales in which the hero actually sleeps much of his life away 
are found from ancient Hebrew history, through the early Christian 
tale of the seven sleepers of Ephesus, to numerous emperors and heroes 
in western Europe. The following survey shows just how universal the 
theme really is. 


The fiddlers of Strathspey were led astray by the love of money, 
Rip Van Winkle was enticed by whiskey, and Peter Klaus by wine. 
Ossian, the last and best of the Fingalians, was overcome by his 
fondness for music. Too great admiration for beauty was the fault 
of Thomas of Erceldoune, of Jonas Soikeman of the Faroe Islands, 
of Helgi Thorir 6f Norway, of Jacob Dietrich of Pomerania, of 
Tannhauser the Minnesinger, of the Chinese Tu-an-Chas, of the 
Japanese Lu-Wen, the coral grove sleeper of the Samoan archi- 
pelago, and a hundred others in various climes.® 


Two tales, widely separate in setting, are strikingly similar to Irv- 
ing’s version of “Rip Van Winkle.” One is the tale of the Greek, Epi- 


menides; the other is the German, Peter Klaus. The ancient Greeks 
told the story of Epimenides, who went to the mountains in search of 
stray sheep. At noon, he went into a cool cave to escape the heat of 
the sun. There, he fell asleep and slept for fifty-seven years. When 
he returned home, everything was changed. His house was gone and he 
could not recognize anyone in the village. He was a stranger among 
strangers until his youngest brother, now an old man, finally recognized 
him. 

Two versions of the German tale of Peter Klaus, who visited the 
sleeping emperor Frederich Barbarossa, show striking similarities to 
the tale of Rip, one at the beginning of the story, another at the end. 
Peter Klaus was herding his goats on the mountain when he saw a 
young man who silently beckoned to him. He followed the young 
man into a deep dell surrounded by craggy precipices. There were 
twelve knights playing skittles, and these were also silent. Looking 
about, Peter saw a jug of wine. He drank and was at first filled with 
joy and life but soon fell asleep. When he awoke, he found himself in 


*John B. Thompson, “The Genesis of the Rip Van Winkle Legend,” Harper's 
New Month Magazine, Vol. LXVII (Sept. 1883), 622. 
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the fields again; but his goats and dog had disappeared. Trees and 
bushes were much taller than he remembered them. Returning to the 
village, he could not recognize the houses or people. He met a few 
acquaintances in the streets, but they were strangely old. Finally, after 
many questions, he discovered that he had been asleep for twenty 
years. Another version tells that Peter Klaus, the goatherd of Sitten- 
dorf, tended his goats in the Kypphauser Mountains. He began to 
notice that one of his goats came late to the enclosure every evening. 
He watched her carefully and discovered that she slipped through a 
crack in the mountain. He also went through the crack and found a 
cave in which the goat was eating oats that dropped from the roof. He 
heard the stamping and neighing of horses above him. A man appeared 
and silently motioned that Peter should follow him. They went up a 
flight of steps and out into a hollow surrounded on all sides by high 
rocks and overhung with bushes. Here twelve knights were silently 
playing nine-pins, and Peter was silently instructed to set them up. He 
was badly frightened but slowly took heart; and, looking around, he 
found a tankard from which he took a drink. The liquor was good; 
so he drank often to refresh himself as he ran back and forth with the 
nine-pins. Soon, the liquor put him to sleep. He awoke in the place 
where he usually counted his goats. He was surprised that the trees 
and bushes were taller than he remembered; and he could not find his 
goats. Returning to the village, he recognized the houses but not the 
people. Even their clothes were strange. When he asked about his 
goats, people merely stroked their chin. When he stroked his in re- 
turn, he discovered that his beard was a foot longer than it had been 
when he fell asleep. He decided that the world was enchanted. His 
home was decayed, and a new goatherd and dog lived there. Soon a 
crowd gathered and began asking questions. Peter asked about his 
friends, but they were all dead. Then he saw a young woman with two 
children who looked like his wife. She told him that her father, Peter 
Klaus, had not been seen for twenty years. He told his name, was 
recognized by an old woman, and was welcomed by the people. Al- 
though the similarities between the tale of Peter Klaus and “Rip Van 
Winkle” are certainly striking, one cannot say that Irving was merely 
rewriting the German tale. The general theme is too universal for such 
a narrow interpretation. 

Irving has actually enriched the basic folk tale by bringing together 
several folk themes although a casual reading does not show any great 
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difference between the two tales of Rip and Peter Klaus. Irving has 
spun the folk themes of the long sleep, the shrewish wife, and the origin 
theme together into one tale so smoothly that they have become a real 
unity. He uses the shrewish wife theme, in the form of Rip’s ill-tem- 
pered wife, as a motivation for the first part of the action. The long 
sleep theme, in the form of Rip’s sleep on the mountainside, is, of 
course, the center of the story; but perhaps the most appealing idea in 
the story is the notion that the thunder of the Catskills is made by 
Hendrick Hudson and his crew playing at nine-pins. Irving may have 
heard of this idea from American folk tradition or imported it himself; 
but in either case it is an excellent piece of Americanization of a Eu- 
ropean folk theme. Henry Hudson is an excellent choice for an early 
New York Dutch folk hero; so that if Irving did originate or himself 
import this addition to his tale, he is greatly to be praised. His han- 
dling of the supernatural quality of this old adventuresome crew is also 
done with more skill than usual. He does not blatantly introduce ghosts 
but merely surrounds his strange figures with an air of mystery. He is 
careful never to identify them. His descriptions of the spirits fit well 
descriptions of ancient Dutch seamen and yet include many of the tra- 
ditional attributes of dwarfs. In this tale, Irving truly succeeded in his 
portrayal of the supernatural, even to the satisfaction of the skeptical 
American reader. The story of Rip would never have become so popu- 
lar if Irving had not succeeded in giving it a thoroughly American 
character even though he was writing a more European type folktale. 
The story of “Rip Van Winkle” has become an integral part of 
American folklore. It was popular immediately upon publication and 
was widely read. Within a few years, several dramatic versions had 
been composed, the most successful of which was that of Joseph Jef- 
ferson. Jefferson played his version in Europe and America for years 
and was so famous in the role that many people who would never 
have read the story came to know of Rip’s adventures. Rip soon 
became part of the folk consciousness of the Hudson. Since Irving did 
not specifically designate the village in which Rip lived, several of the 
Catskill towns hastened to claim him. Rip Van Winkle is not an 
American folk figure who owes his existence to the literary production 
of Washington Irving. With his Hudson River tales, Irving made a 
real contribution to the appreciation of American folklore. Early liter- 
ary Americans had wished for a romantic folklore such as the local 
legends of Europe. Irving saw that America had a rich folk tradition 
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which was not appreciated or ever recognized by other writers. In his 
wanderings up the Hudson, he found raw American folk traditions. 
Some were part of the American heritage from Europe; some were the 
folklore of the new land. Much American folklore was raw and rough 
like the frontier, and all was crude in substance and form; but Irving 
saw its native strength. American folklore was a new field. Irving, like 
others, deplored the lack in America of rich traditions; but he saw the 
possibilities of what picturesque folk material did cling to the older 
American communities and he used this material with both skill and 
appreciation. 


Brentwood, Tennessee 





SOME FOLKTALES FROM INDIA 


by A. K. RAMANUJAN 


well as the Tamil-speaking areas of South India. My mother 

told me this story in Tamil; she heard it from her mother, who 
heard it from an aunt of hers, in the Trichinopoly District. 

The present tale seems to be Type 503, with a mixture of Type 
563 (Magic Objects: The Wishing Table, etc.). But all stories of magic 
objects follow a general pattern; “there is the extra-ordinary manner 
in which the objects are acquired, the use of the objects by the hero, 
the loss (usually by theft), and the final recovery.” The present tale, 
while using the Magic Object (D 1472.1.7 Magic Self-Supplying Tables) 
motif, does not follow the general pattern of such stories. But it is 
closer to Type 503, in itself and in its variants. Type 503 runs like 
this: A hunchback comes across the ‘little folk’ or fairies as they are 
dancing. He gains their favour by dancing or singing, or by letting 
them shave him. The fairies reward him by taking off his hump and 
sometimes by giving him gold. He has an avaricious companion who 
thinks he will imitate the hero’s good fortune. But the angry fairies 
give him the hump they have taken from the other, and where he had 
expected gold they give him some worthless coals (this summary is 
adapted from S. Thompson’s The Folk-tale). Thompson, after speak- 
ing of the distribution of the tale, in France, Ireland, Belgium, Italy 
and Germany, arrives at the conclusion that “it seems to be confined 
to Western Europe.” But, “by some accident of long-distance trans- 
mission, the story appears with fair faithfulness in a Japanese collec- 
tion.” But I was surprised to hear several variants of this tale in 
South India. In one variant (Kannada), told by a school-master in 
Mysore, Type 503 is faithfully represented, with just one change. A 
poor man has protruding teeth which make him a forbidding creature. 
He carries a bundle of cooked rice (as in the present tale) to the forest 
and falls asleep under a tree. The tree-spirits take his rice and leave a 
magic bowl behind. When he shakes the vessel, his ugly teeth vanish 
and food falls from the bowl. (In the present tale, the teeth and the 
hump are absent, and the bowl brings forth nymphs who serve the 


{ 154 ] 


Ts FOLLOWING story may be heard in the Kannada-speaking as 
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food). As in Type 503, there is an avaricious companion who imitates 
him; he also receives the bowl, which, instead of giving him food, gives 
him the buck teeth of the poor man. Though the Magic Object motif 
is present, the barbers do not appear. 

The other variant is in Tamil; it was collected by Pandit S. M. 
Natesa Sastri, a pioneer in collecting Tamil folk tales; he calls it The 
Five Cups (cf. The Indian Antiquary, vol. XVI, July 1887; later re- 
printed in Phyllis Atkinson’s Best Short Stories of India, a collection 
of folktales). In this variant, the hero is a poor Brahmin, who goes 
to the forest with a bundle of rice. He sleeps under an ‘ingudi’ tree 
after tying up the bundle to one of the branches. God Parameswara 
and his wife Parvati pass that way, and. Parvati, being hungry, takes 
the bundle. The rest of the story is almost the same as ours, but the 
number of bowls is five. 

So, it seems to me, that Type 503 is not confined to Western Eu- 
rope. Further investigation into other South Indian languages may 
unearth more variants. 

The present tale contains two motifs which seem to me very inter- 
esting: the stale rice pleases the spirits because they had never tasted 
it before, and the rich man is punished by barbers conjured up from 
the bowls. I have not been able to trace any motifs similar to these 
in S. Thompson’s Motif Index given in his book on the folktale. As I 
have no access to the full Motif Index of Folk Literature, my investi- 
gation is necessarily inconclusive. 


Tue Macic Bowts 


In a certain village there lived a very poor man with his wife. His 
wife was a terrible nag and she scolded him every day for being a lazy 
good-for-nothing. The poor fellow would listen to all the abuse pa- 
tiently and slip out of the house at the first opportunity. He would 
stay out till the storm blew over. 

One day she grew very angry with him for his poverty which was 
really no fault of his. She mustered whatever stale food was available 
in the hut, and tying it up in a piece of dirty cloth, thrust it into his 
hand and sent him packing. “Go to the nearby town and earn some- 
thing to keep body and soul together. What is the use of dawdling in 
this godforsaken village? Don’t come back till you get something! ””— 
these were her last words before she slammed the door in his face. 

Cursing his fate, the man took his bundle of cold rice and trudged 
sadly out of the village, He walked barefoot a few miles on a lonely 
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road, and came to a place where three roads crossed. A huge banyan 
tree had grown up there, and lent its hospitable shade to weary trav- 
elers. The town was still miles away, and the man sat down to rest 
in the shade. Soon the rice-bundle lay by his side and he was fast 
asleep, his head pillowed on the thick roots of the banyan. 

Now, there were spirits dwelling on the banyan. They sighted the 
sleeping man below, and were seized with a desire to taste his precious 
dinner. No sooner did they think of it, than it was done. What is 
more, they liked it. They had tasted nectar and all the dishes of 
heaven, but this was something new. Because they had never tasted 
stale rice before, it had a wonderful flavour of its own. What a change 
it was from their dull daily routine of nectar and ambrosia! 

The few handfuls of rice were just enough for a round among the 
three-spirits. They were pleased, and thought they should give their 
poor sleeping host something in return for the food they took away. 

When the poor man woke up, his first thought was of his precious 
bundle. He looked for it, right and left; but, to his dismay, he found 
four erapty bowls under the tree and nothing else. His dinner was gone, 
vanished into thin air. Raging with hunger, he took the empty bowls 
and banged them on the ground. But, lo! at once several lovely maid- 
ens appeared, with the finest dishes in their hands, awaiting orders! 
He was stunned by the magic of it all, but he was too hungry to be 
frightened. As he fell to, the lovely maidens served him gently, at- 
tended to his slightest nods, and treated him like a very god. Soon he 
learned to believe that he was the master of these immortal nymphs. 
His miraculous dinner over, his heavenly servants disappeared without 
a trace. 

Praying gratefully to all the gods, he picked up the empty bowls 
with tender reverence. He held them close to his bosom and hastened 
home big with his story. His wife nearly burst with joy and gratitude 
at their extraordinary _ fortune. They kept their magic bowls at 
the feet of the household gods and looked at them again and again 
as if they could not believe their own eyes. They felt that there was 
divinity in the bowls. They decided that they should use their good 
fortune worshipfully, only after offering public prayers to the Almighty 
and charity to men. 

Even as day dawned, the man was out of his house; he went to 
every door and invited every householder in the village, the rich and 
the poor together. Everyone was incredulous. Some laughed; others 
thought it a practical joke. There is a proverb: ‘The guests of the 
poor come back home very soon.’ 

All the invitees gathered by midnoon in the small hovel; many of 
them had come fully fed as a precaution against a mean dinner. But 
they were surprised almost out of their wits, when the poor man and 
his wife brought out four odd-looking vessels and respectfully requested 
them to bestow upon the guests their gracious gifts. Lo and behold, 
dozens of maidens, each seeming more beautiful than the others, 
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adorned to the fingertips, rose elegantly out of the bowls. In their 
hands were the daintiest dishes. . . . In a twinkling, silver plates ap- 
peared before the bewildered guests, and service began. As the guests 
ate, new dishes arrived by the score, and the heavenly waitresses served 
them so readily that one felt that they forestalled one’s very thoughts. 
The guests were fed till their bellies burst, and they were hard put 
to carry themselves home. The little village was agog with the sensa- 
tion. The erstwhile poor man was the rage of the village folk for 
months. He even began to prosper. 

Now, there was a rich man in the village who thought greatly of 
himself. He grew envious of the growing wealth and popularity of a 
man who was a penniless beggar only yesterday. He went to the house 
of his fortunate fellow-villager one day and he gazed at the marvel of 
the bowls and at all the lovely maidens rising from them for the mere 
asking. He eagerly made friends with their owner, gave him presents 
and soon wormed the secret out of him. 

He was delighted at the ease of the task. Fired with the spirit of 
rivalry, he asked his best cook to make the most sumptuous dishes at 
once. Next morning, he travelled in a palanquin breathlessly to the 
magic spot where three roads crossed. He arranged a big basket, full 
of the finest dishes he could command, just under the banyan tree, 
dismissed his servants until evening, and composed himself as if for 
sleep. Of course he never slept, he was too curious to see the gods 
and their ways. He lay there a long time, waiting and restless with 
expectation. But somehow sleep stole over him. And when he woke 
up all in a hurry, he saw beside him the coveted bowls, and his basket 
all empty! He had succeeded; but he never dreamt he wouldn’t — he 
had brought for the gods the tastiest, the richest, the most royal of all 
human dishes! The gods couldn’t help being kind with him, he thought. 
Here, before him, for ail who had eyes to see, was the full evidence of 
their pleasure — the Bowls! 

He hastened home as fast as his servants could carry him. He called 
forth all his attendants and sent them post-haste with the news and the 
invitation to every nook and corner of the village. Soon, the people 
flocked to his dining halls, eager for unforeseen pleasures. Their 
mouths watered with the memory of the recent banquet; here was 
another, a rich man’s! Many even fasted that day, intending to do 
full justice to his hospitality. 

The rich man, beaming with pride at his achievement, motioned 
them to their seats. Servants brought the magic bowls to the hall with 
great ceremony, and placed them on a high pedestal. Adorned with 
a lace turban, wearing ear rings and turquoises, their master stood 
before them and loudly ordered them to bring forth a divine banquet 
for the august assembly. 

Hardly had his voice stopped ringing, than out came dozens of big 
burly muscular men! One after another they followed — they had 
sinewy rolls of muscle on their arms, and looks that would have 
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frightened the hardiest of men. As soon as they came out they seized 
the bejewelled host and all his hungry guests; and whipping out gleam- 
ing razors, silently shaved their heads till they were clean and shiny, 
like bronze bowls! Not a single guest escaped the Barber’s Banquet! 
And as the shame-stricken and baffled guests sneaked out, a muscular 
immortal at the door held a fine, mirror to their faces, and obliged 
them to take a good look at their remarkable selves, before they left 
the hall for ever! 


The gods of the banyan tree had played a trick on the rich man 
and punished him for his vain spirit of rivalry. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HANCHI 


A schoolboy of Kittur (Kannada-speaking area) wrote down this 
story for me; he heard it from a member of his family. I think it has 
never before been collected, and is a genuine folktale. It is also typical 
of many romantic oral tales current in the region. 

It is rather loose in structure, and strings together many motifs. 
Like most such romantic folktales, it moves within a realistic frame- 
work, “In tales of magic is always found some supernatural factor and 
generally likewise the religious; whereas the romantic stories move en- 
tirely within the bounds of possibility,” says Aarne. 

Such tales combine too many episodes to fall into any one particu- 
ar type. Hanchi, like the Goose Girl (Type 533) has golden hair.’’! She 
is a banished maiden (Type 709), but she is not banished by a cruel 
stepmother as in Snow White, but by her own mother; even the moti- 
vation is unfamiliar — the fear of unnatural brother-sister marriage. 
The clay-mask, which makes her face look ugly for a time, seems to 
relate the tale to that of the Loathly Lady (Motif D732), where an 
ugly maiden is restored to beauty by the love of a younger son of the 
royal family. But, here, there is no magical transformation as in Motif 
D732, but a perfectly natural casting-off of the mask. 

That is the first part of the story, and it is linked to a second, 
almost independent, part: the attempt at seduction. There is a trickster 
magician, who tries to throw a spell on Hanchi; but she foils his spell, 
which returns upon the magician himself. (I am not able to find any 
number for this motif in the abridged index given at the end of Thomp- 
son’s The Folktale. \t may be in the group K1600 - K1699; Deceiver 
Falls Into His Own Trap). Then the faithful wife Hanchi is perse- 

"Such hair is very unusual among S. Indians, who are black-haired; it is even 
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cuted on a false charge of adultery — a very common motif in Indian 
folktales. 

The next few motifs in the complex tale are well-known ones, but 
a peculiar twist is given to them. In Motif K1574, the Trickster as 
sham-magician buys a chest containing a hidden paramour; but in the 
tale of Hanchi, the chest contains the supposed adultress herself, and 
the trickster wishes to have her for himself. 

Then appears Motif K526, ‘Captor’s Bag Filled With Animals.’ But 
here too there is an interesting variation. The villain lies to the old 
woman that there are mad dogs in, the box; he returns to find his lie 
come true. The nemesis of the villain is brought about by the old 
woman helper (N825.3), a very common character in S. Indian folk- 
tales; the biter is bit, by what he thinks is a supernatural intervention. 

The final identification of the heroine is achieved, not by the usual 
Chastity Tests, but by a very homely detail — the exceptional excel- 
lence of Hanchi’s rice dishes. 


Once upon a time there lived an old woman who had two children, 
—a son and a daughter. The girl had golden hair, but the brother 
had not noticed it. One day, when both of them were grown up and 
the girl was a lovely young woman with hair of gold, he happened to 
notice it, and at once fell in love with her. 

He went to his mother and begged her to give his sister in marriage 
to him. The poor old woman was shocked and greatly distressed by 
this unnatural request. But she hid her feelings and sent him to the 
nearby town to bring all the rice and flour and pulses necessary for the 
wedding. As soon as he left the house she came to her daughter in 
grief, and said to her, “My daughter, the time has come when you 
must leave me. You are as good as dead to me after this day. You 
are too beautiful to live here in safety. You have hair of gold on which 
no one can gaze without desire. So I shall get a mask made for you, 
which will hide your face and save you from future danger.” That 
very night she went to the potter and gave him a gold vessel and 
bought a clay mask to fit her daughter’s face. That very night she sent 
away her daughter with the parting words of advice—‘‘Never remove 
the mask from your face, till your situation is better.’”’ As soon as her 
daughter was gone, the poor woman poisoned herself in utter grief. The 
son came home next day, found his sister-bride gone, and his mother 
dead; he was crazed in his wits by the double calamity ,and became a 
wandering madman. 

The girl wandered from place to place as long as her mother’s part- 
ing gift of bread and rice lasted. She changed her name to Hanchi.* 
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frightened the hardiest of men. As soon as they came out they seized 
the bejewelled host and all his hungry guests; and whipping out gleam- 
ing razors, silently shaved their heads till they were clean and shiny, 
like bronze bowls! Not a single guest escaped the Barber’s Banquet! 
And as the shame-stricken and baffled guests sneaked out, a muscular 
immortal at the door held a fine, mirror to their faces, and obliged 
them to take a good look at their remarkable selves, before they left 
the hall for ever! 


The gods of the banyan tree had played a trick on the rich man 
and punished him for his vain spirit of rivalry. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HANCHI 


A schoolboy of Kittur (Kannada-speaking area) wrote down this 
story for me; he heard it from a member of his family. I think it has 
never before been collected, and is a genuine folktale. It is also typical 
of many romantic oral tales current in the region. 

It is rather loose in structure, and strings together many motifs. 
Like most such romantic folktales, it moves within a realistic frame- 
work. “In tales of magic is always found some supérnatural factor and 
generally likewise the religious; whereas the romantic stories move en- 
tirely within the bounds of possibility,” says Aarne. 

Such tales combine too many episodes to fall into any one particu- 
ar type. Hanchi, like the Goose Girl (Type 533) has golden hair.’! She 
is a banished maiden (Type 709), but she is not banished by a cruel 
stepmother as in Snow White, but by her own mother; even the moti- 
vation is unfamiliar —the fear of unnatural brother-sister marriage. 
The clay-mask, which makes her face look ugly for a time, seems to 
relate the tale to that of the Loathly Lady (Motif D732), where an 
ugly maiden is restored to beauty by the love of a younger son of the 
royal family. But, here, there is no magical transformation as in Motif 
D732, but a perfectly natural casting-off of the mask. 

That is the first part of the story, and it is linked to a second, 
almost independent, part: the attempt at seduction. There is a trickster 
magician, who tries to throw a spell on Hanchi; but she foils his spell, 
which returns upon the magician himself. (I am not able to find any 
number for this motif in the abridged index given at the end of Thomp- 
son’s The Folktale. It may be in the group K1600 - K1699; Deceiver 
Falls Into His Own Trap). Then the faithful wife Hanchi is perse- 
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cuted on a false charge of adultery —a very common motif in Indian 
folktales. 

The next few motifs in the complex tale are well-known ones, but 
a peculiar twist is given to them. In Motif K1574, the Trickster as 
sham-magician buys a chest containing a hidden paramour; but in the 
tale of Hanchi, the chest contains the supposed adultress herself, and 
the trickster wishes to have her for himself. 

Then appears Motif K526, ‘Captor’s Bag Filled With Animals.’ But 
here too there is an interesting variation. The villain lies to the old 
woman that there are mad dogs in the box; he returns to find his lie 
come true. The nemesis of the villain is brought about by the old 
woman helper (N825.3), a very common character in S. Indian folk- 
tales; the biter is bit, by what he thinks is a supernatural intervention. 

The final identification of the heroine is achieved, not by the usual 
Chastity Tests, but by a very homely detail — the exceptional excel- 
lence of Hanchi’s rice dishes. 


Once upon a time there lived an old woman who had two children, 
—a son and a daughter. The girl had golden hair, -but the brother 
had not noticed it. One day, when both of them were grown up and 


the girl was a lovely young woman with hair of gold, he happened to 
notice it, and at once fell in love with her. 

He went to his mother and begged her to give his sister in marriage 
to him. The poor old woman was shocked and greatly distressed by 
this unnatural request. But she hid her feelings and sent him to the 
nearby town to bring all the rice and flour and pulses necessary for the 
wedding. As soon as he left the house she came to her daughter in 
grief, and said to her, ““My daughter, the time has come when you 
must leave me. You are as good as dead to me after this day. You 
are too beautiful to live here in safety. You have hair of gold on which 
no one can gaze without desire. So I shall get a mask made for you, 
which will hide your face and save you from future danger.” That 
very night she went to the potter and gave him a gold vessel and 
bought a clay mask to fit her daughter’s face. That very night she sent 
away her daughter with the parting words of advice—‘‘Never remove 
the mask from your face, till your situation is better.” As soon as her 
daughter was gone, the poor woman poisoned herself in utter grief. The 
son came home next day, found his sister-bride gone, and his mother 
dead; he was crazed in his wits by the double calamity ,and became a 
wandering madman. 

The girl wandered from place to place as long as her mother’s part- 
ing gift of bread and rice lasted. She changed her name to Hanchi.* 
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She would sit by wayside brooks, untie her bundle of bread, and she 
would lunch in the noonday sunshine and dine by moon-light. 

At last she came to a place very far from her home-town and struck 
up acquaintance with an old woman who gave her food and shelter. One 
day the old woman came home with the news that a nearby Saukar (rich 
man) wanted a servantmaid, and that she had arranged to send Hanchi 
to the place. Hanchi agreed and went to the big house as a servant 
maid. She was an expert cook and no one could equal her in making 
dishes of sweet rice. Once, the Saukar wished to banquet in the or- 
chard and ordered Hanchi to make her dishes of sweet rice. That day, 
everyone in the household went to the orchard for the grand banquet, 
— everyone, except Hanchi and a younger son of the Saukar. Hanchi 
thought she was alone, so she heated water for an oil bath. She wished 
to finish her bath before they returned; she undid her splendid golden 
hair and took off her mask and started bathing. Meanwhile the young 
man who had gone out somewhere, came back home, and shouted for 
the maid. Hanchi did not hear him, as she was in the bathroom. Im- 
patiently, he came in search of her, and saw her in all her beauty. He 
ran away before she saw him; but he fell deeply in love with the glory 
that was her hair and resolved at once to make her his wife. 

He went to his mother as soon as she returned from the orchard, 
took her aside and told her of his resolve. But she was puzzled at her 
son’s fascination for a dark servantmaid. She asked him not to make 
a fool of himself for a dusky unlovely lass, and promised to get him a 
really good looking bride from a rich family. But he would not hear 
of it. At the end of a heated argument, he took her to Hanchi, snatched 
her mask and dashed it to the ground. There was Hanchi, in all her 
natural loveliness, crowned by her splendid tresses of gold. The mother 
was struck dumb by this extraordinary beauty, and found her son’s 
infatuation quite understandable. Moreover she had always liked the 
modest good-natured Hanchi. She took the bashful Hanchi with her 
to her inner chamber, listened to her strange story and liked her all 
the better for it. At the first auspicious moment, Hanchi was married 
to the young lover. 

The newly-weds were as happy as two doves in love. But there was 
a man name Guruswami in the Saukar’s house; he was the rich 
man’s chief counsellor, and had a reputation for secret lore and black 
art of many kinds. This man had an eye on Hanchi and wanted her for 
himself. So, when one day Hanchi’s mother-in-law told him of her 
eagerness to see a grandson by Hanchi, he had his plan ready. He told 
her that he could make Hanchi conceive with the help of his magic 
arts, and asked her to bring him plantains, almonds, betel leaves, nuts, 
etc. 


““Hanchi” perhaps is derived from “Hanchu” or “a clay tile,” here by a pro- 
cess of semantic specialization, it means “a clay mask.” 
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On an auspicious day Guruswami called Hanchi to him. He had 
before him all the fruits and nuts over which he had chanted his magi- 
cal formulae.* If she had eaten them, the magic in them would have 
worked on her, and taken her to him as if by hypnosis. Chanting 
words of magic, and praying that Hanchi should become his, he gave 
her a plantain. Hanchi was a clever girl and knew all about these 
wicked magicians. She secretly dropped the enchanted plantain into a 
vessel and ate another which she had brought with her. Guruswami 
went to his room, trusting that his magic would draw her to him and 
throw her into his waiting arms. While he lay waiting wickedly for 
her, and dreaming dreams of lust, a buffalo ate the enchanted plantain 
in the vessel and fell in love with Guruswami. It was on heat and 
came runing to Guruswami’s chamber and pushed at his door. Think- 
ing that the Hanchi of his dreams had come to his arms, he hastily 
opened the door and was badly bruised by the amorous buffalo. 

But he did not leave off. On several days he asked Hanchi’s gul- 
lible mother-in-law to send Hanchi to him for certain rites. When she 
came, he gave her his enchanted almonds, betel leaves, and nuts. But 
the clever Hanchi played the same old trick on him, and ate harmless 
almonds, leaves and nuts which she had carefully brought with her. 
She palmed away Guruswami’s gifts, and put them into measures and 
bowls; once, she threw the nuts at a broom stick in the corner. Every 
time, as Guruswami lay waiting for her in his bedroom, the measures 
and vessels came and knocked on his door; he hastily opened his door 
for the long-awaited Hanchi, and instead of her tender caresses, re- 
ceived hard blows from inanimate vessels which were irresistibly drawn 
to him by his own magic. When, one day, he opened the door and 
received a thorny broomstick into his greedy arms, he accepted failure; 
he changed his tactics. 

He went to his friend, Hanchi’s or and suggested that 
he should give another of his magnificent banquets in the garden. The 
old man agreed. As before, Hanchi prepared her fine dishes of sweet 
rice, and like a good daughter-in-law stayed back-—-to look after the 
house while everyone was away. 

When everyone was at the orchard banquet, Guruswami found an 
excuse to go back home to Hanchi. He told the company that he had 
left behind his books of chants and prayers, and hurried home. On his 
way, he took many pieces of men’s clothing like coats, shawls and tur- 
bans; he entered Hanchi’s room secretly and ‘planted’ all the men’s 
clothing there, threw bits of chewed betel and smoked-stubs of cheroot 
on the floor. 

After planting all this false evidence in Hanchi’s room, he ran 
hreathlessly to the garden where all the family sat in banquet, and 

*This belief that women can be enticed with the help of charms, enchanted 


fruits, etc., is prevalent in all parts of India. There are books of magic and of 
the arts of love which furnish elaborate recipes for ‘Vasikarana’ or ‘Conquest.’ 
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cried, “Your daughter-in-law is an immoral woman! I surprised her 
with a paramour, just a moment ago. She has forgotten the dignity 
of her family, her womanhood. This is sinful; it will bring misfortune 
to your door! O what wickedness!” At these shocking words from 
their trusted family-friend, all of them ran to the house in great con- 
fusion. With righteous indignation, Guruswami showed them all the 
hidden clothing, the tell-tale cheroot stubs and betel-pieces, as unques- 
tionable evidence for Hanchi’s adultery. Hanchi was as surprised as 
the rest of them, and all her protests were just a cry in the wilderness. 
When she accused Guruswami himself of unholy intentions towards her, 
they were all so enraged that they beat her till she was blue in the 
face. When she found that everyone was against her, she was silent 
and trusted to her fate. They shut her up and starved her for three 
days, but they got no confession from her. Her resolute silence put 
her husband and his father into fits of rage. Then, Guruswami, finding 
that his plot prospered, put in a timely suggestion; “All this will not 
work with this hard-hearted woman. We must punish her properly 
for this heinous sin. Put her into a big box and give it to me; I will 
have it thrown into the river. You are too tender for this sinner. Pun- 
ish her as she deserves!”’ 

Anger and shame had made them blind. They gave ear to Gurus- 
swami’s words and she was soon shut up in a box and handed over to 
Guruswami. He had it carried out of the housee,—- happy that his 
plot succeeded without a hitch. 

Then, he thought of a way of getting rid of the servants. He asked 
them to carry the box to an old woman’s house nearby and leave it 
there till next morning, as the river was still a long way off. The old 
woman was no other than the good friend of Hanchi, with whose help 
she had first settled down in the town. Guruswami told her that there 
were mad dogs imprisoned in the box, to be thrown into the river out 
of harm’s way. He asked her to be mighty careful with it, not to 
meddle with it or open it lest the dogs should be let loose. When he 
left her he had frightened her more than he intended to. He promised 
that he would soon come back to take the dangerous dogs away. 

As soon as he left, the old woman heard peculiar noises coraing 
from the box. At first, she thought it was the dogs; but soon curiosity 
overcame fear and she could hear her own name being called out in 
urgent tones. Soon after the box was set down, Hanchi had recognized 
her old friend, who was calling for help. The old woman cautiously 
prized open the lid and found, to her great astonishment — Hanchi, 
crouching uncomfortably inside the box! She helped the poor girl out 
of her little prison, gave her food and drink first, as she appeared to 
be ravenously hungry. Hanchi told her all about her misfortune and 
the wicked Guruswami’s villainous plot to have his will with her. The 
old woman heard her story with sympathy, and her motherwit soon 
found a way out of this tangle. She hid Hanchi in an inner room, went 
into the town, procured a muzzled mad dog, and locked it up in the 
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box. She had taken care to loosen the muzzle, before she locked up the 
dog. 

Guruswami was back very soon. He was eager to taste his new- 
won power over Hanchi. He came singing. When he examined locks, 
the old woman assured him in frightened tones that she did not even 
dare to touch the box. He asked her to leave him alone in the room 
for his evening prayers; the clever old woman went out, smiling to 
herself. 

He closed the door carefully and bolted it from the inside. And 
calling Hanchi in loving tones, he eagerly threw open the lid of the box. 
His heart leapt almost to his mouth when he saw a hideous dog foam- 
ing at the mouth spring upon him, mangling him horribly with its reck- 
less bites. He cursed his own wickedness and cried that he was served 
aright by the all-seeing God, who had transformed a woman into a dog! 
Thus cursing himself, he sank down under the dog’s savage tearing 
teeth. The neighbours soon gathered there, drawn by the cries of the 
wretched man and killed the dog. But they could not save Guruswami, 
who was fatally infected with the dog’s lunacy. 

Hanchi’s husband and his family were a little surprised at Guru- 
swami’s fate, and pitied him. But, one day they were invited by the 
scheming old woman to her house. The good woman could not rest 
till she had seen justice done to poor Hanchi. When Hanchi’s people 
came, she served them with wonderful dishes of sweet rice, which no 
one could prepare but Hanchi. They were all reminded of her and felt 
sad. They naturally asked who the excellent cook was who had 
equalled Hanchi. Instead of a reply, the old woman presented Hanchi 
herself in flesh and blood. They were amazed and would not believe 
their own eyes. They believed that Hanchi was dead and gone, 
drowned beyond return in the river; Guruswami had done it for them, 
and the poor fellow had gone mysteriously mad soon after. The old 
woman cleared up the mystery of Hanchi’s resurrection by telling them 
the true story about her and the villain of the plot, Guruswami. 

They were very sorry for Hanchi and were ashamed that they were 
taken in by such a viper as Guruswami. They cursed him heartily and 
asked Hanchi to pardon them. Hanchi’s good days had begun; her 
luck turned, and furnished her with every kind of happiness from that 
day. 
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with the people, beginning about 1818. It began hasty flight 

just one hundred and one years later when the discovery of oil in 
Claiborne Parish brought in strange people and stranger money and 
the young men came home from the First World War with new idioms, 
new stories to tell, and new songs to sing. 

Intimidated by the bright sophistication bought with oil wealth and 
war experience, the old lore shrank to a whisper of itself and took 
refuge under the hills like the DeDanann tribe of ancient Ireland, who 
became the fairy folk. 

The chosen may hear these songs and sayings in this place still — 
may catch their murmurous repetition in spring branches close by de- 
serted cabins or in the wind among dying oak limbs over old home- 
steads or forgotten graveyards at twilit hours. Those others who would 
know this lore must work for it, and they will not always succeed 
in finding it. : 

The center of the locale from which this material came is Clai- 
borne Parish in north Louisiana. It is one of those sections of the 
South least known to the country as a whole, especially to those 
northern writers who seek romantic and contrasting extremes for their 
materials. It is not a place of extremes. As for romance, like beauty, 
it is in the eye of the beholder. 

Claiborne’s hills and valleys, edged by Arkansas on the north, 
originally included all the north central part of the state lying between 
the Red and the Ouachita Rivers. As the district became more popu- 
lous, it was necessary to make several parishes from it by lopping off 
from three sides. So today Claiborne remains, much abridged but with 
the same northern border, on the very top of the water divide between 
the above named rivers. It has the highest elevation in the state, 
about 500 feet. Its western border lies between Black Bayou and 
Dorcheat, two streams going to the Red River; while D’Arbonne, 
trickling through the center of the parish, wanders off eastward to find 
the Ouachita. There are no navigable streams in the parish; and in 
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summer there is hardly a hole in a creek knee-deep for wading. But 
there are many perpetual springs. 

This land is not very different from that of South Arkansas, East 
Texas, and parts of Mississippi, but it is vastly different from the “frog 
ponds” with their French people in south Louisiana. Louis of France’ 
subjects ignored this part of their claim. It looked nothing like “home” 
to them, and they left little here of their language, customs, and re- 
ligion. There was no Catholic church in Claiborne Parish until about 
1945. Claiborne is also different from the Carroll Parishes, which lie 
eastward beyond the Ouachita in the flat land by the Mississippi River. 

The nature of the land is a molding force for the disposition of 
the people, and in turn, for their language and literature. Puddles and 
patches are words needed more in speaking of Claiborne’s land than 
lakes and fields. Here are found farms and farmers, but planters and 
plantations live in novels of the South or over by the river. 

People, also—neighbors and minority groups—inspire phrases and 
legends and contribute names, thus playing their part in making lan- 
guage and lore. A self conscious people, wishing to detract attention 
from its own shortcomings, seeks to do so by directing that attention 


to others. Feeling unable to express his thought correctly, a white 


” «, 


person will often preface his remark with “as the nigger says,” “as 
the fellow says,” or “said the old woman,” or similar phrase. People 
in this locality will often say, “Like the fellow in Arkansas who 
can’t roof his house when it rains and doesn’t need to, when it doesn’t 
rain,” or some such allusion to legend. 

One token left in this district by the Indians is the name of the 
little stream, Dorcheat. Dr. W. A. Read, for many years head of the 
department of English at Louisiana State University, says in his little 
book, Louisiana Place-Names of Indian Origin, that the word Dorcheat 
signifies people and perpetuates the name of some Caddo tribe, having 
come from the second part of Cadodaccho, other links in its chain of 
evolution being Daichet and Datche. 

Dorcheat played an important part in the life and in the conversa- 
tion of the people until the age of fast automobiles, which now take 
them over its bridges before they have time to see it. Sidewheeler 
boats with such poetic names as “Morning Light” and “The Rosa 
Bland” brought freight and immigrants up the stream before and after 
the Civil War, the last one, a freighter, coming as far as Noles Landing 
in 1892. “Going to Dorcheat a-fishing” are magic words. By getting 
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up in that blackest hour before dawn and eating breakfast by lamp 
light, the farmers of Claiborne, after crops were laid by in the summer, 
could start out and drive their wagons loaded with tackle, children, 
bedding, and grub boxes there by noon and catch enough fish for sup- 
per, which they cooked on a camp fire. And after supper they spread 
their quilts on the ground and slept near the fires so the smoke would 
keep away some of the mosquitoes, a pest they never saw at their hill- 
top homes. 

One of the few words left by the French in Claiborne is the name 
of the other small stream, D’Arbonne. As for the way it received its 
name, the following story must suffice for now. Wyatt Tinsley, one of 
the main bearers of this lore, told this story to his grandchildren. He 
did not say where he got it, but he, being descended from those kissers 
of the Blarney stone, must never be without an answer to a question 
or an explanation, even as to who made God or where He came from. 

Wyatt said a criminal was being tracked through this territory in 
the early days. An Indian ’ was among the pursuers. They found a 
place on the bank of the stream where the criminal had built his fire 
and cooked his meat. The Indian pointed to it and said, “Dar a bone.” 

Or D’Arbonne could have been named by the Creoles from Natch- 
itoches and Campti, who are known to have made bear hunting raids 
through this wild territory, using many dogs and ponies, during the 
time of the coming of the earliest settlers. 


PATCHWORK PATTERNS 


The life of the folk of Claiborne is like a patchwork quilt — ful- 
filling a purpose, warm, comforting, strong; overlaid, completed, and 
decorated by colorful scraps of the past, briar stitched together with 
hope for the future and joy in the present (and sorrow) into a har- 
monious whole—like the patchwork quilts that the women were for- 
ever busy with. These quilts being a most important part of the 
household equipment, their fashioning consumed much of the home- 
maker’s attention. The young woman must have a good number be- 
fore her marriage; the wife and mother must increase and replace 
them as her family grows; and the old woman, for the finishing of her 
life’s work, must make one for each of her grandchildren. She must 
not die until that is done. So, often she outlived her husband by many 
lonely years. 

Long winter evenings, while they rested, the women pieced the 
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squares for their quilts from scraps left from their sewing. Later on, 
in a large room they swung wooden frames from hooks in the ceiling 
and fastened into these frames a store-bought or homespun lining. 
They made bats by carding with hand cards the cotton picked from 
their own fields, and laid them on the lining and topped the whole 
with the pieced cover into which memories were sewn as well as ma- 
terials; for the bits of cloth recalled dresses worn on sad and happy 
occasions for years before. Lovingly they had worked out the designs 
for the squares and had named them — Log Cabin, Goose Nest, Wed- 
ding Ring, Spool, Road to California, Duck and Ducklings, and similar 
phrases that in themselves held little stories of life of this folk. 

Then during the long summer afternoons groups of women sat on 
the sides of the frame and finger-stitched shell-like patterns to secure 
the parts and complete the quilt; while breezes from the fields swept 
through the wide-open, screenless windows and brought faint sounds 
of the plowman’s “Gee” and “Haw.” 

While the women quilted they talked — of their complaints and 
cures and causes, of premonitions, of prayers answered and dreams 
come true, of mysterious messages and signs from another world. They 
swapped remedies and recipes and told stories, and sang songs; while 
their children played in and out, sometimes stopping wide-eyes to 
listen. So folklore was created, disseminaed, and transmitt+d. 

And the men worked at their patchwork farms, for this was a 
patchwork land. As the women saved scraps from their sewing, the 
farmers saved seeds from the year before — potatoes, short staple cot- 
ton, sugar cane, corn, oats, watermelons, and garden vegetables — and 
they planted them in patches, not fields. Because of the small hills 
and creek valleys and the different kinds of soil suitable for different 
plants, hardly any spot was large enough to be called a field. New- 
ground patches were planted in corn dropped one grain at a time by 
children wrapped in cloaks against the March wind; watermelons grew 
sweetest and whippoorwill peas thrived on sandy hill tops; the sugar 
cane patch must be made in the lowest and wettest place down by the 
branch; a fall turnip patch was planted in late summer down below 
the pond where it could be irrigated; cotton patches were put among 
these, anywhere and everywhere, and nowhere thriving very much. 
Hay for winter use was cut from the small meadow down by D’Arbonne 
during August. In winter the cows were pastured on the whole, par- 
ticularly enjoying the cane breaks; but in summer they too were con- 
fined to their patches by three-strand barb wire fences that replaced 
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the rail fences. These barb wire fences made good clothes lines. The 
wind couldn’t take the clothes off. If the barbs tore holes, well, the 
women could patch them on Saturday afternoons after the children 
had had their baths in the wash tubs of water warmed in the sunshine, 
the men had gone to town, and neighbors had come to call, bringing 
their patching or their quilt scraps. 

Many interesting superstitions formed a part of this cultural milieu. 
The remainder of this discussion will be devoted to these beliefs and 
stories and to the men and women who transmitted them. 


THE BANSHEE 


The banshee gets its name from an old Gaelic word, bansith, mean- 
ing woman fairy. William Butler Yeats says “it is an attendant fairy 
for old Irish families and wails before a death. Sometimes it is accom- 
panied by a black coach bearing a coffin and drawn by a headless horse 
driven by a headless driver.” The Tinsley banshee had probably lost 
part of her properties on the long trek to North Louisiana, for on her 
one remembered appearance to the core family of this lore, she was her 
most usual self, a bodiless and invisible cry, long, wild, and high. 

It was an August morning in 1869. Nancy Tinsley, aged 76 years, 
sat in the back door of the log house which stood on the second hill 
westward from D’Arbonne. She warmed herself in the sun and watched 
her granddaughter, Cornelia, playing in the yard. Cornelia stopped 
her play and stood looking with wonder and fear in her eyes, first at 
the steps at her grandmother’s feet, at the yard, and then at the fields 
to the east. She was listening to the cry of the banshee which had come 
from under the steps and was traveling over the hills towards the 
graveyard on the Phipps Place a mile and a half away. In a few days 
Grandma Nancy was carried there to stay. 


Tue Fetcu Licut 


On the night that Isaac Phipps died, his neighbors on the Tinsley 
hill saw the fetch light hover over his house and rise and move slowly 
to come to rest over the cemetery where Nancy Tinsley was buried. 
The Standard Dictionary of folklore says this belief comes from Ire- 
land or north England. ‘A light of this,sort betokens death . . . often 
it appears on the rooftop signifying a death in the family of the house 
over which it hovers.” It is also called the corpse light or corpse candle. 
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Tue FETcH 


The fetch is a spirit that appears in the likeness of some person to 
warn his friends of his approaching death. Two visits of the fetch are 
reported. 

One afternoon around the year 1880 the McEachern children were 
going home from school past their grandfather Browning’s home. They 
saw this grandfather come out his back door and go to the pig pen and 
pour slop into the trough. The pigs came and ate. Then Grandpa 
started off across the fields toward the McEachern home. The children 
ran to catch up With him, but they never did. And he had not been 
there where they saw him. So he assured them when they found him 
sitting before their own fire when they got home. He died shortly 
after this. 

One day Florence McEachern saw her husband, John, go into his 
carpenter shop and out again when he really was miles away at work. 
His death came soon after this appearance of his fetch. 

The origin of the word fetch is uncertain, but it seems reasonable 
that it came from the Anglo-Saxion feccan, which gives us the old 
word fetch, meaning to go and get. The spirit has come to get the 
body of someone. The Funk and Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary of 
Folklore says the fetch’s home is Ireland and North England. I believe 
also North Scotland. 


Mun’s Apropos Stories 


THe AsH CAKE 


A man went out to plow all day. He had nothing to take with him 
to eat during the long day except an ash cake (hoe cake or corn cake), 
and it was hard and dry. He put it on a stump and plowed a long 
time. Feeling hungry he stopped to eat his corn cake. It was just too 
hard, he couldn’t eat it. He went back to his plowing and kept at it, 
on and on. After a long time he was so hungry that he was sure he 
would enjoy the cake. But it was still hard, he laid it back again. And 
he plowed again, round after round, until his shadow began to lengthen 
on the other side. Finally he stopped by the stump, took down the 
ash cake and ate it. He said, “Yes, by God, I thought you'd get good 
after a while.” 
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A MAN Gets on His Horse 


A man was trying to get on his horse. He leaped again and again, 
but failed to make it. Finally he got down on his knees and prayed a 
long time urging the Lord to help him get on his horse. Then he got 
up, and putting all he had into the effort, he gave a great lunge and 
jumped entirely over the horse and landed on the other side. 

(This story recalls the very old one in the Panchatantra about the 
lion that, over-enthusiastic on seeing a donkey, jumped completely over 
it and missed his dinner.) 


Tue Curtous WoMAN 


A one-armed wayfarer stopped to spend the night where an ex- 
tremely curious woman lived. She knew of her reputation for being 
curious, and she tried to control herself. As the evening passed, the 
hostess asked many questions of the stranger while she gave him his 
supper and made his bed, but she refrained from asking the one thing 
she wanted most to know — how he lost his arm. After a while her 
curiosity got the better of her good manners, and she asked. The guest 
had patiently answered many questions. This time he said, “Lady, I'll 
tell you if you will promise not to ask another question.” She prom- 
ised, and he said, “It was bit off.” 


THe Foor Giri 


The girl and her family knew that she was a, fool. One night she 
was going to a dance. Her mother said to her, “Now don’t say any- 
thing, or people will find out you are a fool.” 

The girl did not forget. She sat silent by a wall. A man came and 
asked her to dance. She didn’t answer him. He tried to talk to her 
but she wouldn’t say a word. 

Finally he gave up, said, “You are a fool,” and walked away. 

When the girl got home she told her mother, “I didn’t say a single 
word, just as you said, and they found out I was a fool anyway.” 

This is one of the “Keeping Up Appearance” stories, number 1459 
in the Aarne-Thompson Type Index.) 


THE Op INDIAN 


The old Indian informed his family that now he knew everything 
and was ready to die. He called his grandson to bring him a coal of 
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fire for his pipe. The boy came bringing the live coal on a little heap 
of dirt in his hand. The grandfather said he had never seen this before, 
so he was not ready to die yet. 


O_tp MAN AND O_p WoMAN IN THE HAY 


There was an old man and his wife who possessed nothing in the 
world but a bed of hay. Snuggling in there one cold morning they 
heard their neighbor calling his pigs. Said the old man to the old 
woman, “Old woman, ain’t you glad we ain’t got no pigs.” 


Looks Pretty HousEry 


An old man and his wife went into the woods to build themselves 
a house. They cut down one log. Then they cut down another and 
laid it across the first. Then they sat down and looked at it, and the 
old man said, “Looks pretty heusey, don’t it Old Woman.” 


THE MAN AND THE BEAR 


Everyone should have known that the bear’s way of fighting was 
to hug his opponent to death. One man, a new comer to the pioneer 
country, did not know this. He was curious and stood still while the 
bear embraced him. His friends rescued him and asked why he didn’t 
get out of the way. He said, “I was just waiting to see what he was 
going to do.” 


More RAIN 


It had already rained too much during the hoeing season. One aft- 
ernoon it began to rain again. The Negro, stretching out on the back 
gallery, mumbled to himself, “More rain, more rest.” 
near by asked, ‘““What’d you say, nigger?” 

Nigger, “I say more rain, more grass, boss.” 


Boss man sitting 


Boy AND BARREL OF SUGAR 


A little boy in a country store kept asking for sugar from an open 
barrel. The storekeeper finally told him he could have it all if he 
would eat it all. The boy began. He ate and ate. After a while he 
quit. The storekeeper said, “I thought you were going to eat it all.” 
The boy replied, “I did eat all that was good.” 
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SUGGESTING PLANS 


A large, slow Negro man applied to Mun for work one spring. Mun 
told him of all the work they must do that year, a formidable amount. 
That was probably the year he was going to turn the Old Phipps Place 
up on its edge and plant both sides. 

Then Mun asked, “Well, Nash, are you any good? What can 
you do?” 

Nash answered, “Wal, Boss, I ain’t so good at work, but I’se very 
good at suggesting plans.” 


Irish Stories 


THE IRISHMAN’S GOOSE 


An Irishman saw a man sell a parrot for a large sum of money. He 
went off and got his goose and tried to sell it for as much as the parrot 
brought. A prospective purchaser asked, “Why do you expect so much 
money for your goose? What can it do? Can it talk?” 

“No,” said the Irishman, “but he can thump it off a-thinkin!” 
(A goose makes a kind of thumping noise.) 


Wait ’Tit It Grows 


An Irishman about to be hanged was given the privilege of choosing 
the kind of tree he wished to be hanged from. He choose the goose 
berry bush. Being told that it was todo small, he said, “Well, we can 
wait ’til it grows.” 


I’m CLosinc Up 


Two Irishmen, working together on the railroad spent long hours 
telling each other about the “old country.” They never tired of this 
comforting activity. 

One day they found a tree of green persimmons which they had 
never seen before. Persimmons are sweet and good after they have 
ripened and the frost has fallen on them, but green they have a puck- 
ering effect on the mouth and are not edible. 

One of the Irishmen, having tried to eat some of the green fruit, 
called to the other, “Better come here quick, Mike, if you want to hear 
about the old country. I’m closing up.” 
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Cut Ir Too SHortT 


An Irishman did not like his neighbor’s dog. He considered it a 
great nuisance and wished to find a way to get rid of it. He persuaded 
the owner that the dog’s tail should be cut off. All fine dogs had their 
tails cut short, he said. Finally he persuaded the neighbor to try to 
cut the tail off with an axe while he (the Irishman) held the dog on 
the chopping block. Just as the axe was about to fall, the Irishman 
gave the dog a jerk and the axe fell on the dog’s neck and killed him. 
The Irishman said, “O, you cut it too short.” 


OwNING PROPERTY TOGETHER 


Pat and Mike owned a cow together. Mike claimed the back half 
was his, and he insisted on keeping all the milk from his end. Pat said 
in that case he would make beef out of his end. So he took his gun 
and shot his end. 


THE IRISHMAN Wuo Hap Fits 


A traveling Irishman stopped at an inn and asked for a room for 
the night. The host explained that his house was full, but that he 
could stay if he would share the bed with another fellow. The Irish- 
man said that would be all right with him. 

This arrangement did not please the man already occupying the 
bed. He considered how he might avoid sleeping with the Irishman, 
so he said to him, “Now I have to warn you — I have fits. So don’t 
be surprised if I wake up in the night in a fit.” 

The trick didn’t work. The Irishman said he didn’t mind that, he 
would take the chance. He undressed and got into bed beside the man. 
After a while the first guest decided to try the fit. He began to thrash 
around and fall upon the Irishman. The latter calmly got up and gave 
his fitty bedfellow a good beating and got back into bed, saying, “I 
have fits, too.” 


THE NIGGER AND THE ’POssSUM 


Two Negroes, hunting together, had killed an O’possum.. They 
dressed it and put it on the fire to cook. Being tired and sleepy after 
their night’s hunting, they lay down to sleep until it was done. After 
some time one of the Negroes, hunger overcoming sleep, awoke and 
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finding the o’possum done, began eating, and kept on until he had 
eaten it all. 

Now he was in a fix! How would he be able to keep out of trouble 
with his hunting partner when he should awake? He took some greasy 
remains of his feast and smeared it over the mouth and face of the 
sleeping Negro. After a while the heavy sleeper awoke and began to 
raise cain about the meat being all eaten. The one who did the eating 
pretended to awake and he began to raise cain too and accuse the 
other of eating the meat. As evidence he pointed to the greasy face 
and mouth of his partner. 

The hungry Negro rubbed his hand slowly over his face and said, 
“Well, if I et that ‘possum, it sho lay light on my stomach.” 

(This story is type number 15 of the Aarne-Thompson 
classification, Grimm no. 2.) 


Three Stories to be Skipped 
(You read these on your own responsibility.) 


It DEPENDS ON WHERE THE Drop FALLS 


Two travelers stopped for refreshment at a country home along 
their road. The housewife was busy making the biscuit. She had a 
cold. One of the men was watching her intently. Now her head was 
turned to one side, now it was over the bread tray. After a while the 
other man asked the one watching the woman if he was going to stay 
for supper. His partner replied, “It depends on where the drop falls.” 


Dark AS EGypt AND SMELLS LIKE CHEESE 


Two travelers were spending the night at a home along their road. 
It was a small place, and their bed had been made down in the kitchen. 
One of them got up in the night and stood in the door. His companion 
asked if it was dark out there. The reply was, “It is dark as Egypt 
and smells like cheese.’””’ He had opened the pantry door. 


Now I Got tHE DEADWOOD ON You 


The crane has only one straight gut for his digestive system. One 
day a crane swallowed an eel. It slipped through. He turned around 


‘and swallowed it again. It slipped through. Several times he repeated 
this effort to satisfy his hunger with the slippery eel. Finally he took 
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it into his mouth and backed up against a stump and swallowed. Then 
he said, ““Now I guess I got the dead wood on you.” 


A “LoOOKING-FOR-A-WIFE”’ STORY 


Florence McEachern used this story to teach her grand-daughters 
to be good housekeepers. She said that once there was a man who 
wanted a wife, one who was a nice housekeeper. He went down the 
road leading his horse. At every house where there was-.a marriage- 
able girl he stopped and asked for the scrapings from the bread tray 
to drench his horse, which he said was sick. He collected scrapings 
from several places. Finally he came to a home where the woman said 
they were sorry, but they had washed out the tray and had no scrap- 
ings. The man knew that these were good housekeepers and he chose 
his wife here. 

A similar story she told was of the little girl who never swept under 
the chairs. So she failed to get the gold ring that was left under one 
for a smart little girl. 

(The very old ‘Looking-for-a-wife” stories are classified in the 

Aarne-Thompson type catalogue with numbers 1450-1474.) 


OVERPRODUCTION 


Mrs. G— was one of Florence McEachern’s neighbors. She was 
the largest woman in the community and known for her witty sayings. 
Someone was always quoting Mrs. G— and imitating her long slow 
drawl. She had fourteen children, when one year in the time of an 
economic depression she gave birth to another boy. 

Cotton was the farmers’ money crop, and the price was very low 
that fall and kept going down as the heavy crop came in. 

When everybody kept asking over and over why the price of cotton 
was so low, they were told that the cause was overproduction. 

Mrs. G—- had almost run out of names for her offsprings. When 
asked what she would name this baby boy, she replied, dragging her 
words out wearily, “Wal, I guess I'll call him Overproduction.” 


AN ARKANSAS HoG YALE 


(This story was contributed by Bob Sterling, a traveling salesman.) 


Two traveling salesmen were passing through the pine woods of 
south Arkansas one fall day a good many years ago. The roads were 
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winding and rough. The woods contained many oak trees under the 
towering pines, and under these much growth of bushes and briars. 

Suddenly a group of razor-back hogs rushed out from the woods 
into the road as if called for feeding. Just as suddenly they stopped 
and ran back into the woods. A short distance farther on the same 
thing happened again. The travelers saw the running hogs suddenly 
stop still and then turn and run in the opposite direction. Several times 
as the men rode on this queer hog performance was repeated. The men 
were puzzled; they saw no reason for this unusual hog behavior. 

After a short time the travelers came to a cabin in a clearing. On 
the porch sat the Arkansawyer leaning back in his chair with his foot 
against the post. His ragged hat was over his eyes and the lower part 
of his face was covered with beard. One cheek showed a bulge of a 
chew of tobacco. Without changing his position he called to the trav- 
elers, “Light and come on in.” 

The first thing the men did was to seek an explanation of the 
peculiar action of the hogs in the woods. This is what they learned 
in the words of the Arkansawyer: 

“Wal, you see, I am a-gettin’ old and can’t git about and keep 
them hogs rounded up lak I uster, so I learnt ’em to come when I 
hits this stick on the floor. And I’m danged if them peckerwoods out 


there in them trees ain’t about to make them hogs run theirselves to 
death.” 


ANOTHER TRAVELING SALESMAN STORY 


From September of 1942 until the last day of 1945 Mun spent 
most of his time on his porches looking out over his hard-earned fields. 
He would drag himself from one porch to the other down through the 
long hall, sitting in his big chair to which bed rollers had been attached 
and pulling himself by his one good foot. 

During this time one day his good friend, Sid Sims, came to see 
him. He and Sid had grown up on adjoining farms and had wrestled | 
and played together. On this visit Sid told him the following story 
which Mun enjoyed telling again and again out of one side of his 
paralyzed mouth and chuckling over. The story concerned one of Sid’s 
wife’s relatives, Ed Brown. 

Ed traveled so much that most of his neighbors didn’t know him, 
certainly the newcomers. It was during the war when labor was hard 
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to get. The women found it nearly impossible to get yard men, cer- 
tainly at what they considered a reasonable rate. 

One week end Ed was at home and set himself to work cleaning 
his yards and cutting his hedges. While he was at work, a neighbor 
woman saw him and rushed over and began talking hurriedly, saying, 
“Oh I need some one to cut my hedges and mow my grass. I'll give 
you good pay, as much as Mrs. Brown gives you. When you are 
through there just come on over. Say, what does Mrs. Brown give 
your” 

Ed strolled over towards the lady apparently considering, and be- 
gan, “Well, Mrs. Brown gives me my meals; she mends my clothes 
and she sleeps with me —” 

The neighbor threw up her hands, screamed “O Mr. Brown, | 
didn’t know you,” and fled. 


Greenville, Mississippi 














RHAPSODIES OF SALVATION: 
NEGRO RESPONSORY HYMNS 


by GertrupE P. KurATH 


( 
7 gregation. The words come from a Methodist hymn by 
Horatius Bonar, “I heard the voice of Jesus say.” The tune 

is quite different from the one in the Free Methodist Hymnal. 

Without instrumental accompaniment the preacher and congregation 
take turns in a solo-chorus pattern known as “lining out.’ The preach- 
er or song leader chants the phrase marked “S” in the illustration. 
The chorus (CH) answers by embroidering on the tune with sustained 
notes and short erratic passages, mordents and more elaborate melis- 
mata, glides, quavering, and slightly flattened, “blue” thirds and 
sevenths. 

This rhapsodic melody carries the message of release from the dreari- 
ness and trials of life even more than the words in the example and 
the second verse 


‘H HAS MADE ME GLAD,” surges the hymn of the Negro con- 


I came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary, worn and sad. 

I found in Him a resting place 
And He has made me glad. 


This example and others from the Ebenezer Missionary Baptist 
Church of Shelby, Mississippi, were recorded by Marie and Howard 
Munson. Marie calls the melismatic hymn a “long metre” or “Old 
Doctor Watt” hymn. The term long contrasts this style with the con- 
ventional short metre tunes. Methodists and Northern Baptists sing in 
short metre !i« white people. Southern Baptists and Holiness or sancti- 
fied Church members often sing in long metre. They have named them 
after “Dr. Watt,” because the texts are frequently derived from the 
250-year-old hymns by Isaac Watts, collaborator of the Wesleys. His 
“Amazing Grace,” “Dark Was the Night,” and other famous poems can 
also be rendered in long metre. 

These hymns contain neither polyphony nor harmonizing chords. 
Other surge songs, like the duets in the other examples, interweave two 
voices in overlapping responses. Marie sings the tune in slow, regular 

*George Pullen Jackson. White and Negro Spirituals. Locust Valley, N. Y.: 
Augustin, 1943, pp. 248, 350-351. Musical insert by Ruth Crawford Seeger. 
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metre, but with “blue’’ intonation, glides, vibrato. Howard fills in the 
pauses with undulating triplet or dotted figures, on the same words 
plus burden syllables of Ah lahdee (Oh, Lordie?). In “Now, Lord” the 
vocal overlaps are in octaves; in “I’m a Pilgrim” they form simple, 
often unorthodox harmonies. They fit into the scheme of a diatonic 


minor tonality, even without attached chords. 
Texts as well as tunes are of Negro invention. The second verse of 
“Now Lord” continues— 


One morning "bout the break of day 
I heard a lonesome voice 
The voice I heard it sound to me 
As lonesome as a dove, 
Crying, ““Lawd, don’t drive me away”... 


The second and third verses of “I’m a pilgrim’ proceed— 


I’m kneeling ’round the altar, 
Begging mercy on my knees, 
For I know I were contrary. 
Lord, have mercy if you please. 


Sometimes my burden gets so heavy 

And my way seems darker than night. 
When I have a talk with Jesus, 

Makes everything be alright. 


To better understand these hymns we will look into their heritage 
and development. West African chants were retained by slaves im- 
ported to Southern plantations in the eighteenth century. They alter- 
nated solo and chorus, sometimes in overlapping polyphony, always 
with ornaments and glides. Complex percussion backgrounds held the 
melodic rhapsodies within a fundamental beat. They commonly accom- 
panied ecstatic, even trance-like dances in which a deity possessed the 
dancer and made him happy. 

Negro converts found a deep significance and a personal aptness 
in the texts taught by missionaries, in the hymns by Charles Wesley, 
Isaac Watts, and others. But they transformed the tunes of these 
“spiritual songs’ according to their native style. The intense revivalism 
of the early nineteenth century gave further impetus to their hymnody. 
The camp meetings which united whites and negroes brought forth a 
huge repertoire of hymns good and bad. Camp meetings and singing 
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continue both in the South and the North. But white and Indian 
evangelists sing straight; negroes prefer their ornate style. 

Gilbert Chase considers the Doctor Watt hymns as a probable 
fusion of African style and florid, responsory Puritan psalmody,? 
which spread to Southern frontiers in the eighteenth century. The 
similarities of these two styles is certainly obvious, despite the con- 
trasting degrees of effervescence. Though the native African style 
hardly required enhancing, its retention may have been encouraged by 
the prestige of the melismatic psalmody. Certainly it has persisted in 
the South at revivals, baptisms, and funerals. In church services it 
developed in a way that produced important musical effects. 

All hymns except the Doctor Watts now have a percussion setting. 
To regular or syncopated hand clapping are added piano, guitarre, 
tambourines, and triangles. Piano and guitarre can serve a melodic 
and polyphonic as well as a harmonic function. The part singing moves 
in horizontal, polyphonic patterns, not in set chords. The hymn tune 
can be submerged in several ways, within this complex texture. 

Gospel songs like “Old Time Religion” may retain their identity 
to a large extent against a syncopated background. As solos some 
hymns like “Lord, I’ll come to Thee” may be rendered in long metre, 
while the piano improvises in the style of “blues” and the guitarre and 
other voices interpolate erratic passages resembling the jazz ‘“break”’ 
as much as Howard Munson’s antiphonies. Congregation songs or 
“jump-up” songs involve the whole group in a maze of rhythmic, rapid 
counterpoint and ejaculations till the tune of “Time won’t be long” 
or “I want you, Jesus” melts away. The piano’s boogie beat and har- 
monic formula on tonic, subdominant, dominant seventh, and tonic, 
hold the torrent within bounds. 2 aa 

The self-created rhythms intoxicate the singers. They begin to 
sway or flex their knees, to jump up and down. They jerk their shoul- 
ders, shiver their hands, toss their heads, each person as the spirit 
moves him. Some skip back and forth in the aisles. Exultant cries and 
moans add to the confusion, “Yea, Lawd,” “Thank you, Jesus,” “Hal- 
leluiah.” 

Samples of such instrumentalized hymns were recorded at several 
testifying services of the Ann Arbor Holiness Church, thanks to the 
graciousness of the minister and deacon. A few have been reproduced 


"Gilbert Chase. America’s Music. New York, N. Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1955, pp. 
30, 81, 239. Musical examples on pp. 250-253. 
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in ““Syncopated Therapy,” namely, a blues-like “Lord, I’ll come” and 
a jump-up “Time won’t be long.” Jazz affinities are apparent when 
one compares the blues of Bessie Tucker in an Ethnic Folkways L P 
record (Jazz 1), Bessie Smith in her Columbia L P, or Jelly Roll Mor- 
ton in a Jazz Society record, or if one examines the score of a jazz 
publication as the Dixieland.* 

But the ideology of the hymns is remote from “Careless Love Blues” 
‘Lawd, I’ve got those Tin Roof Blues.” Indeed, the singers would 
resent reference to their long metre hymns, unharmonized or harmon- 
ized, as jam sessions. They sing in the tradition of two centuries ago 
in the Southland and before that in their African home. Now it is the 
spirit of the Christian deity that comes to them in song and dance and 
makes them happy. 

°Gertrude P. Kurath “Syncopated Therapy,” Midwest Folklore, v. 1, no. 3, 
Bloomington, Ind: Indiana University, 1951, pp. 179-186. Musical examples on 
Pp. 183 and 184 


‘George Hoeffer, ed. The Dixieland, v. 1, Blues, Stomp and Ragtime. New 
York, N. Y.: Melrose, 1923. 
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Figure 1.— Long metre hymn with antiphony 
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Lord 3 don't drive your child a- 





ah lahdee now Lord don't drive your child away 


and low 





3 
« © just because » Ah lahdee I'm meak ‘and low,’ Just be-cause I'm meak and low 


Figure 2.-— Polyphonic spiritual without harmonies. 


a pil-grim Trav'lin’ thru this 
a stran-ger 





Lotma pilgrim labdee mi lo A + traviin’ thru tlahdee fo 


land of home 





This land of woe want to go home Have a home Ah lahdee lo 












4 4 
SS 
yon der ci + ty Where no storm cloud nse no more 


oe aera se 
We Se 


in yonder city lahdee mi lo Ah where n t rise 


Figure 3.— Polyphonic spiritual with harmonized overlaps. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 





A GROUP OF JUGOSLAV GAMES 


by Paul G. Brewster and Jelena Milojkovi¢é-Djuri¢ 


by Miss Milojkovic, of Belgrade. Miss Milojkovi¢, at that time 

a student of musicology at the Music Academy, is a niece of the 
Misses Ljubica and Danica Yankovic, both well known to folklorists 
for their many excellent studies of Jugoslav dances and singing games 
Now Mrs. Milojkovic-Djuri¢é, she is at present in Stockholm, where 
she is working on a comparative study of Swedish aid Jugoslav singing 
games. 


| Dae OF THE games which follow were sent me in 1954 


1 
Jeléckinje, Borjackinje 


This game is played by boys and girls. They divide into two groups 
of equal size and arrange themselves in parallel lines facing each other 
The distance between the groups depends upon the size of the playing 
ground but is ordinarily about ten meters. 

All the children in one of the two rows call out to those of the 
other: ”Jeléckinje, borjdéckinje, whom do you wish?” Those in the 
other row then give the name of some player of the speaking group 
This player runs as fast as possible toward the other line and tries to 
break through at what he thinks is a weak point in it. If he succeeds, 
he is allowed to return to his own group, taking with him one of the 
two players between whom he broke the line. If he fails, he must re 
main on the opponents’ side. The two sides alternate in challenging 
each other, and the game goes on until one of the groups has practically 
all the players and the other can no longer continue playing.! 


2 
Mother, Mother, Tell Me The Time 


This game is played only by girls. One girl, the “mother,” stands 
about ten meters from the others of the group, who are drawn up in a 
line facing her. The first gir! in the line (counting from the ‘mother’s’ 


‘This is the game commonly known to American children as Red Rover. The 
challenge usually runs “Red Rover, Red Rover, / Let come over!” For Greek 
and Czech parallels, see my American Nonsinging Games (Norman: University o! 
Oklahoma Press, 1955), pp. 170-71. Other parallels and analogues will be found 
in Sarah Ethridge Hunt and Ethel Cain, Games the World Around (New York, 
1941), pp. 69, 99, 234 

1% 
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left) asks, “Mother, Mother, tell me the time.” The “mother” answers 
“five” or “six” or some other number. The first speaker then takes 
this number of steps toward her. The game continues in this way until 
one of the group is near enough to the “mother” to touch her. When 
she succeeds in doing so, she becomes the new “mother” and the game 
goes on. A similar game, “Emperor, emperor, tell me the time,” is 
played by both boys and girls.” 


3 
Shapza, Lapza, Who Is My Friend? 


Mixed groups play this game. All the players except one stand in 
a row facing a boy or a girl who stands about ten meters away and 
with the back toward them. 

This player stretches his hands above his head and says “Shapza, 
lapza, who is my friend?” At each word he claps his hands. While 
he is saying these words and clapping, the others are taking as many 
steps toward him as they can and as quickly as possible. At the last 
word of the sentence the speaker turns quickly, and when he does so, 
all try to be motionless. If a player is caught moving, he is sent back 
to the starting-point. The first player to touch the speaker while he is 
saying the words and clapping is the winner and takes the former’s 
place.* 


4 
Metrovi 


This game also is played by both boys and girls. One of the players 
is the master, another the servant, and a third (usually a girl) a gipsy. 
Che other children, the ‘‘meters,” stand in a row. The master tells the 
servant the price of each “meter,” e.g., “This meter costs 100 dinars.” 
Then he says, “Guard the meters carefully; I am going to the market,” 
and goes away. Now comes the gipsy, who has overheard the conver- 
sation between the master and the servant. She asks, “How much 
are these meters?” and the servant repeats the ‘price of each. Sud- 

*See American Nonsinging Games, p. 164, where another Jugoslav (Slovenian) 
variant is given. For a Spanish form of the game, see Maria Cadilla de Martinez, 
Juegos y Canciones Infantiles de Puerto Rico (San Juan, 1940), p. 211 (Paso de 
Gigantes). 

‘This is the Red Light (Still Water, Steps and Statues) of American children 
See American Nonsinging Games, pp. 35-36, where I give a Swiss and a 


Russian variant. For a Spanish form, see Eugenio Pereira Salas, Juegos y Alegrias 
Colonias en Chile (Santiago de Chile, 1947), p. 272 (Las Estatuas). 
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denly the gipsy cries, “Oh, your master has been killed on the way to 
market!” (anything calculated to make the servant leave his post). 
The servant then runs away to investigate, and the gipsy quickly 
steals the most expensive of the ‘‘meters.”’ In a few minutes the master 
returns and notices that one of the “meters’’ has been stolen. He asks 
the reason, and the servant tells him of the gipsy’s visit. The master 
strikes the servant, bids him be more careful in the future, and then 
says he is going to mill (to the river, to the wood, etc.). The action 
continues as before until the gipsy has stolen all the “meters.”” Then 
the master and the servant set out to look for them. On the way they 
meet the gipsy, and the master asks, ‘Do you know where my meters 
are?” The gipsy replies, “I don't know.” “What is that behind your 
back?”’ he asks. She answers, “Sour cabbage.”’ The master and the 
servant then leave her and go on looking elsewhere. Presently the mas- 
ter returns to her and asks again, “What is behind your back?” (each 
time there is a different one of the stolen children, or perhaps all of 
them are lined up behind her), and she answers, “Beans.” At this 
point the other children, those who have been stolen, jump about and 
tease the gipsy by making a sound like the buzzing of a bee. This ends 
the game.* 


5 
Cincili-Bonboli 


The title of this game is imitative of the sound of a bell. All the 
children are standing in a row. They choose a boy or a girl to be the 
emperor; the emperor in turn chooses two other players, one the angel 
and the other the devil. Now the angel and the devil go about 8 - 10 


‘A rather close analogue to this is the Czech game of Linen, which I have 
described in “Ten Games from Other Lands,” Western Folklore, VIII, 2 (April, 
1949, 147. Verrier Elwin, The Muria and Their Ghotuls (Calcutta, 1947), p. 563 
has a description of a similar game, Hirka Karsana. Boys and girls sit in a line 
to represent a row of brinjals. The owner of the planting puts a dumb fellow in 
charge as watchman. A thief comes by, entices the watchman away on the pretext 
that there is a wedding in the village, and then returns to carry off a child from 
the end of the line. The owner now comes back, misses the brinjal, and berates 
the watchman for his carelessness. This stealing continues until only one brinjal 
is left. It stands up to show that it has grown well, and the thief takes it too 
and cooks it. As he is cooking it, the owner arrives and asks what it is, to which 
the thief replies that it is gruel. “Give me some,” says the owner. The thief is 
frightened and calls his dog, a boy on all fours, which chases the owner away 
and the game is over 

See also Alice B. Gomme, The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland (London, 1894-98), I, 151 (Gipsy), 396 (Mother, Mother, the Pot Boils 
Over) ; II 315 (Steal the Pigs), 391-96 (The Witch) 
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meters from the main group of children. While they are gone, the 
emperor gives to each child the name of a fruit or a flower, e.g., golden 
pear, etc. To each child he says his name in a low voice so that the 
angel or the devil can’t hear. After finishing this name-giving, the 
emperor calls either the angel or the devil. The one whom he calls 
comes hopping on one foot and imitating in a high voice the sound of 
a bell: “Cincili-bonboli.”. The emperor asks, “Who is there?” The 
angel’s answer is ‘Angel with the cross” or “Angel from Heaven” (both 
variants are common). If it is the devil, he answers, “The Devil from 
Hell.” Then the emperor asks, “Whom do you wish?” The angel or 
the devil mentions a name (of a fruit or a flower). If he has guessed 
well, the child with this name has to go with him; if not, he goes away 
alone. They continue playing in this way until all have been taken. 
Then they trace a line on the ground. On one side of this are the 
children with the devil, and on the other are those with the angel. 
Angel and devil head the respective rows. When the two lines have 
been formed, angel and devil approach the boundary (the line repre- 
senting the boundary between Heaven and Hell). They clasp hands 
across this line and begin pulling. If the angel has more children or if 


they are the stronger, they pull the devil and his group across the line 
and are thus the winners.5 


od 


This game, known usually to English-speaking children as Colors or Angel 
and Devil, is very widespread. Variants of it are to be found in the following 
F. M. Bohme, Deutsches Kinderlied u. Kinderspiel (Leipzig, 1924), p. 639, No. 
339; Heinrich Handelmann, Volks-und Kixderspiele aus Schleswig-Holstein (Kiei 
1874), p. 56; Gertrud Ziiricher, Kinderlied und Kinderspiel im Kanton Bern 
(Zurich, 1902), p. 126; Johann Lewalter and Georg Schlager, Deutsches Kinderlied 
und Kinderspiel (Kassel, 1911), p. 73, No. 249; W. W. Newell, Games and Songs 
of American Children (New York, 1911), pp. 213, 257; Gomme, op. cit., I, 8; G. 
Bernoni, Giuochi Popolari Veneziani (Venice, 1874), p. 51; F. Maspons y Labros, 
Jochs de la Infancia (Barcelona, 1874), p. 91; Martinez, op. cit., p. 131; A. de 
Cock and I. Teirlinck, Kinderspel & Kinderlust in Zuid-Nederland (Gent, 1902- 
1908), I, 158. A Jugoslav variant is given in American Nonsinging Games, p. 181. 
See also the Hungarian version in my “Some Hungarian Games,” Southern Folk 
lore Quarterly, XIII, 4 (December, 1949), 175-76, and the Czech version and note 
in “Ten Games from Other Lands,” loc. cit., pp. 146-47. 

It will be noted that the latter part of the game bears a strong resemblance 
to such games as Oranges and Lemons (Sun and Moon, Silver and Gold, etc.), in 
which the clasped and upraised arms of a couple at the head of the line descend 
and imprison the last player passing under. The choosing by each of the players 
of the leatler whom he wishes to follow, the lining up of the players behind their 
respective leaders, and the subsequent tug-of-war are present in practically all 
variants of both games. It is only in the firstnamed feature that we note a differ 
ence; in the Jugoslav game and its parallels there is no freedom of choice on the 
part of the player 
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6 
Most 


Two players stand facing each other, their hands clasped and raised 
above their heads to form an arch. The others make a long line, each 
holding around the waist the player in front, and begin passing under 
the arch, which is referred to as the “bridge.” The two forming the 
arch have previously decided between themselves which is to be “ Heav- 
en” and which is to be “Hell.” To the other players, however, they 
are, e.g. “apple” and “pear” (cf. the English “Oranges and Lemons’). 
The first player in the line calls out, “Is the bridge firm?” The two 
players clasping hands reply, “As firm as a rock.” The first then 
asks permission to pass over. This is granted, but he is warned that 
the last in line will be captured. The captured player is asked which 
he prefers, “apple” or “pear.” When he has made his choice, he takes 
his position behind the one he has chosen and puts his arms around 
the other’s waist. This continues until all have been captured, when 
there are two lines, one headed by the “apple” and the other by the 
“pear,” and new the two players who had formed the “bridge” inform 
the others whether they are in “Heaven” or in “Hell.” 

Sometimes the game ends here. More often, however, the leaders 
of the two lines grasp hands firmly and the game ends in a tug of war.® 


“The arch game ending with a tug-of-war between two groups is widely known 
The Bushman form described by Clement M. Doke, “Games, Plays and Dances of 
the tkhomani Bushmen,” Bantu Studies, X (1936), 463, is practically identical 
with the European except that it is invariably accompanied by a song (not always 
true elsewhere) and the participants dance in a line under the arch. Suzanne 
Comhaire-Sylvain describes a similar Congolese game in “Les jeux des enfants 
noirs de Léopoldville,” Zaire, III, 2 (Fevrier, 1949), 151. The Haitian form has 
the choosing between “Sun” and “Moon” but lacks the tug-of-war; see “Chants 
et jeux des enfants Haitiens,” Publications du Bureau d’Ethnologie de la Repub 
lique d’ Haiti, Serie 11, No. 6 (Juillet, 1949), 36-37 

In the Madagascar variant described in Paul Camboué, “Jeux des enfants 
malgaches,” Anthropos, VI (1911), 675, in which players make their choice be 
tween “Madam Moon” and “Madam Star,” all three of the features are present. 
Among the Muria of India there is no tug-of-war, but the player caught is ac- 
cused of theft and punished by the rest, who shake him, pull his ears, etc.; see 
Verrier Elwin, op. cit., p. 564 (Donga Karsana). See the same author’s The Baiga 
(London, 1939), p. 463, for a description of the game as played by children of 
that tribe, who know the game as Dandati-bha-rati. In this form there is no 
choosing of sides or any tug-of-war. Those who have been caught lie down hold- 
ing the feet of the players forming the arch. When all have been caught, the 
latter try to get away but are held tight by the others, and the game ends in a 
general scramble 

Among the Nara of British New Guinea the child caught is banished from the 
game. as is also the case among the Shilluk of the Southern Sudan; see F. R 
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7 
Ide Macak pored tebe? 


This game is played by boys and girls together. They arrange them- 
selves in a circle, sitting on their heels ready to jump. The players 
face the center of the circle. Another runs around the circle (behind 
their backs), holding a handkerchief in her hand and singing this song: 


” 


4. 
ped de die ds jie ed a — 


I-de m-cak pe-red te-be pa-zi de te ne o-gre-be 


== 


Suraj M-jo rep. Ne-moj bi-td slep. 






























While singing, she drops the handkerchief behind one of the players 
and runs as fast as she can around the circle to reach the other’s place 
before he can do so. If she succeeds in beating him to his former posi- 


Barton, “Children’s Games in British New Guinea,” Journal of the Royal An 
thropological Institute, XXXVIII (1908), 276, and A. N. Tucker, “Children’s 
Games and Songs in the Southern Sudan,” /bid., LXIII 1933), 180-181. In 
Latuko and Acholi variants the captured players make their choice between the 
two leaders and then line up behind them. When all are in line, each grasps the 
foot of the player in front. The two lines crawl forward, side by side, and at 
a given signal each leader turns upon his followers and beats those who are un- 
lucky enough to be caught by him. 

A Burmese variant, described by R. B. Dennis in “Games and Children’s Play,” 
a reprint from the Journal of the Burma Research Society (Rangoon, n.d.), p 
34, bears the name Big Gate of the Town. When a child is caught, he is asked, 
“Is the water shallow or is it deep?” If he says “shallow,” they lower their hands 
so that he can get out easily. If, however, he says “deep,” they raise them so 
that he has to jump as high as he can in order to get out. In another form ol 
the game the child is asked whether she prefers to chew her father’s chewed-out 
quid of betel or her mother’s. If she chooses the former, she is released to rejoin 
the line. If the choice is the latter, she becomes one of the gate keepers for the 
next game. 

The Greek form of the game, The Bee (H perrcooa), is played by 
girls of from five to ten years of age. The line of piayers represents the mother 
bee and her young ones, and the game is exactly like the Jugoslav except for 
the dialogue. In Skyros it is known as The Lock and in other parts of Greece 
as simply The Arch. See Myrsini Kleanthous-Papadimitrious, 

To XyiSrer ys tpavovdier (Athens, 1932), pp. 520-522. 


"The cat is passing near you. 
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tion, he must take a turn at dropping the handkerchief. If not, she 
must drop it again.* 


8 
Ide majka ’kolo dvora® 


Only girls play this game. One of them, the “mother,” stands alone 
about ten meters from the others. The latter, the “daughters,” holding 
one another at the waist, stand in a row with faces turned toward her 

The “mother” begins the game, singing: 


z 


Peds ddlddgylddd did -léiedu- 


I-<de mij-ka '‘ko-lo dvo-ra, di-ja di-je de, di-ja di-ja de, 


As she sings, she takes little steps toward the spot where the “daugh 
ters” are standing. At the end of the verse she goes back to her original 
position, singing the refrain and with her face still turned in the direc 
tion of the “daughters.” 

Then the “daughters” answer, singing and advancing to the place 
where the “mother” is standing: 


Sta ce majka ’kolo dvora?'© 


Now, still facing the “mother” and singing the refrain Dit ja di ja de, 
they return to the point from which they started. 
In answer to the question, the “mother” says: 


Trazi jednu cerku™' 
at which the “daughters” ask: 


"This game is so familiar to English-speaking children as to make it unneces 
sary to call attention to English and American descriptions. Among foreign paral 
lels and analogues may be mentioned the f~Uowing: de Cock and Teirlinck, op 
cit., I, 172f.; Boéhme, op. cit., pp. 556-559; Elwin, The Muria and Their Ghotul, 
p. 576 (Watia Karsana); Dennis, op. cit., p. 55 (Throwing Down the Bundle) ; 
Am Urquell, V, 172; Morice Vanoverbergh, “Iloko Games,” Anthropos, XXII 
(1927), 239; Johann GutsMuths, Spiele zur Ubung und Erholung des Korpers 
und Geistes (Leipzig, 1893); Ignaz V. Zingerle, Das deutsche Kinderspiel im Mit 
telalter (Innsbruck, 1873), p. 41. 

*Mother is going along the house. 

"What does Mother wish, going along the house? 

"She is looking for a daughter. 
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Kako da se zove?12 


The “mother” then names one of the girls, who remains with her 
while the rest go back, singing: 


Eto tebi—3 


The game continues in this way until ail the “daughters” have joined 
the “mother.” 


9 


One of the most ancient games still current is that in which the 
players perform the actions described in the verses of a song. For ex- 
ample, they may act out the sowing of flax seed, the pulling of the 
mature plant, the washing of it, the spinning, the weaving, the cutting 
of the fabric, etc. A similar game illustrates the life history of the 
poppy. These games are played only by girls. They form a circle, in 
the center of which one of their number takes her position. As those 
forming the circle sing a song descriptive of the growing and use of the 
plant in question, the girl in the center imitates all the actions men- 
tioned. Typical of this group is the game Ja posejah lan, bas na Ivan 
dan (1 sowed the flax on St. Ivan’s day), the text and music of which 
are below. 





—— vd dtd] dd f= 4 FAG 


Ja o* 


rere) ee =— 


Ka-re - le 


I - va-no - va ra flo ma fxe, 
In later verses the posejah is replaced by if€upah (pulled), potopih 
(took into the water), ispredoh (spun), izatkah (wove), iskrojth (cut), 
and, finally, pozepah (tore). The meaning of the refrain is “Ivan’s 
mother reproached (grumbled at) me.’’?4 

Singing games of this type may derive from ceremonies performed 


*What shall be her name? 

"Here you have 

‘*The meaning here is a bit obscure. However, the Ivan mentioned appears to 
be the husband, and the meaning seems to be that the singer is complaining be- 
cause everything she does is criticized by her mother-in-law. 
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in pagan times to promote the fertility of the fields. In the village of 
KruSje, in Pore¢, a very old custom, Ototo, is still alive. In this village, 
paprika is the most important product; it is through the selling of it 
that most of the people make a living. On St. Jovan’s Day the adults 
of the village in a very serious way act out a little performance. They 
all make holes in the ground as though for planting, pour water in these 
holes, and then jump as high as they can, expressing the wish that 
the plants may grow as high as they have jumped. In more sophisti- 
cated areas, however, the song mentioned above has long since lost all 
association with magic and has become more or less comic.!5 

“With this may be compared such English and American games as the fa- 
miliar As We Go Round the Mulberry Bush and Oats and Beans and Barley Grow. 
For American texts of these, see The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina 
Folklore (Durham; Duke University Press, 1952), I, 85, 87-88 (see particularly text 
E). Games imitative of farming or other work activity, of social customs and 


conventions, and of religious ceremony and ritual are to be found in nearly all 
countries. 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
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Motif-Index of Folk Literature. By Stith Thompson. New En- 
larged and Revised Edition. Vol. I, A-C. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press-Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1955. 554 
pp. $13.50. 


Tue New ENtarcep Epition will, when published in all six volumes, 
advance studies in thematology and the classification of motifs a full 
twenty years. When one stops to consider how valuable and compre- 
hensive the original /ndex was, he is amazed at the coverage of this 
new edition. 

Since 1936 the original /ndex has served scholars well: it provided 
an ingenious and easily understood system of classification for folk 
narratives of all varieties; it offered students of comparative literature, 
thematology, and folklore a base of operations for all subsequent in- 
vestigations of motifs; and it was the only attempt to classify the tra- 
ditional narrative (folkloristic and literary) of the entire world accord- 


ing to motifs, those single subsidiary incidents, which taken together, 
form more complex narratives. 
Thompson and those scholars who used his first /ndex realized that 


its coverage was by no means complete and that a great deal remained 
to be done. Even as early as 1936 it was apparent that whole areas, 
whole literatures and traditions had not been analyzed and classified. 
But in spite of that the first /ndex was a valuable tool and it served 
well during the twenty years of its existence. 

Looking forward toward a more complete and comprehensive cov- 
erage of world motifs, Thompson encouraged other scholars to under- 
take classifications of new areas and to key these classifications to his 
system. Soon the method became standard and motif-indexes that fol- 
lowed it were used as supplements to the Thompson /ndex. The New 
Enlarged and Revised /ndex has incorporated such supplements as 
have been published as well as several that had heretofore existed in 
the form of dissertations and theses. 

Some comparison of the original with the new /ndex is pertinent. 
The original contained some 20,000 motifs. The new edition will double 
that number. And the increase in volume is not all: it has brought to 
English readers a wealth of material taken from languages that many 
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American scholars do not read, for example, Finnish and Lithuanian. 

The Introduction to the New Enlarged and Revised Edition pre- 
sents a list of all the sources used for the original /ndex as well as the 
new materials included in the new /ndex. A complete list of all the 
new materials would be too long for a review, for it would run to sev- 
eral printed pages, but the following general presentation of added ma- 
terial merits inclusion. The reviewer has given the author of the various 
studies in parentheses and has placed an asterisk beside those whose 
works are motif-indexes keyed to the Thompson system. 

In the area of FOLKTALE AND MYTH this edition offers the 
following new materials: all studies in FF Communications since 1930, 
Swedish materials (W. Liungman), Lithuanian (J. Balys*), Icelandic 
(1. M. Boberg*), Norwegian (S. Solheim), West‘ Highland (D. EF. 
McKay*), modern Spanish folktales (A. M. Espinosa), modern Greek 
(R. M. Dawkins), early Irish Tom Peete Cross*), studies in Cin- 
derella and Frau Holle (Rooth), British and American (FE. W. Baugh- 
man*), West Indian (H. L. Flowers*), North Carolina (F. C. Brown), 
New Jersey Pines County H. N. Halpert*), French Missouri (J. M. 
Carriére), Quebec French (Sister Marie-Ursule), Spanish New Mexi- 
can (Rael), African of European and Asiatic tradition (M. A. Klipple), 
Pedro de Urdemalas cycle (F. Goodwyn), English and Scottish ballads 
(F. J. Child), Greek mythology (G. Grote), Cheremis (A. Nyerges), 
Turkish (W. Eberhard and P. Boratav), Talmudic Midrashic (D. Neu- 
man*), Thespis and Near East (T. Gaster*), oral East Indian (Thomp- 
son-Balys*), Danish version of Panchatantra (L. Bédker*), Buddhist 
(G. P. Malalasekera), ancient and modern Chinese (W. Eberhard), 
Ch’uan Miao tales (D. C. Graham*), Japanese (H. Ikeda), Korean 
(Z. In-Sob), Asiatic influence in American (G. Hatt), Philippine (F. 
C. Cole), Hawaiian (M. Beckwith and K. Luomola), Eskimo (B. 
Winger* ), Californian (A. H. Gayton and S. S. Newman), Flood myths 
of North and South American Indians (M. A. M. Pessoa), South Amer- 
ican Indian (The Handbook of South American Indians and A. Mé- 
traux), North American Indian (R. Wycoco Moore), African (M- A. 
Klipple), Kota texts (M. B. Emeneau), pioneer tales (W. H. Jansen). 

In the area of LOCAL LEGEND: Norse (S. Solheim), Danish 
(Kristensen). 

In MEDIEVAL ROMANCE Malory’s Morte Darthur, Catalogue 
of Romances in the British Museum (Ward), Tristan and Isolt 
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(Schoepperle), Valentine and Orson (A. Dickson), and W. Herts’ sev- 
eral studies of romances. 

In EXEMPLA AND SAINTS’ LEGENDS: Spanish exempla (J. 
E. Keller*), Les Saints Successeurs des Dieux (P. Saintyves), White 
Magic (C. G. Loomis). 

In JESTBOOKS AND NOVELLE: Italian (D. P. Rotunda*), 
French conteurs of the Renaissance (J. W. Hassell, Jr. and student 
at U. of S. C.), cuentos of J. de Timoneda (J. W. Childers*), English 
jestbooks from The Hundred Merry Tales onward, and noodles the 
world over (A. Christensen). 

In the FABLIAUX: the whole corpus of the fabliau classified by 
motifs, new sources and analogues of The Canterbury Tales. 

In the FABLE: certain additions suggested by B. Perry’s Aesopica. 

In PERIODICALS EXCERPTED: all jounals used in first Index 
brought down to date, plus the addition of Anuario de la Sociedad Folk- 
lérica de México, Les Archives de Folklore, Volkskundliche Biblio- 
grapie, Annual bibliographies in PMLA and SFQ, Hessische Blatter fur 
Volkskunde, Arv, Folklore (Naples), and a number of local journals 
from South America and the United States. 

The plan of the New Enlarged and Revised /ndex follows that set 
up in the original. Only occasional minor modifications have been 
made and such changes are carefully indicated. 

It goes without saying that the new /ndex will serve even better 
than the old and will come much closer to the ultimate goal of classify- 
ing all the motifs in traditional narrative both folkloristic and literary 
of the entire earth. 

There are to be six volumes in the New Enlarged and Revised Edi- 
tion and 3600 pages, and these will be issued over a period of two or 
more years. Volume I is a handsome book of 7 x 10 inches, bound in 
green cloth with red title label and lettering in gold. Scholars and stu- 
dents in many areas of the humanities and the social sciences will find 
this new Motif-/ndex of Folk Literature a valuable source of informa- 
tion and a necessary tool in research. As a reference work it will also 
present to the general reader a field never before made available. 


JouHN E. KELLER 
University of North Carolina 
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Great Folktales of Wit and Humor. Edited by James R. Foster. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. xiii, 320 pp. $3.95. 


All the “folktales” in this compendium bear the marks of literary 
handling. They come from nineteent! century collections and reprints 
by familiar figures like the Grimms and Dasent and Clouston, from 
earlier compilations like Hazlitt’s Tales and Legends of National Origin, 
and from translations (chiefly French) made by the editor. Europe 
and Great Britain are chiefly represented. As is customary in editions 
of this sort, and in too many field collections are well, informants do 
not exist. The elementary facts that folktales are told by individual 
storytellers, and that printed sources involve differing relationships to 
oral texts, never disturb the editor, whose taste runs to rewritten nar- 
ratives like the Irish fairy legends of T. Crofton Coker and the Ten- 
nessee yarns in God Bless the Devil! 

Collections of literary folktales of course merit interest in their 
own right — there is nothing sacréd about the oral tale — and Foster 
has brought together intriguing examples of well known European tale- 
types. He is to be congratulated on building this collection around 
the themes of morbid humor, sexual comedy,-and brutal jokelore so 


prevalent in popular storytelling and so poorly reflected in prettified 
anthologies. However he has spoiled any value in his book, which has 
scholarly pretensions and offers incomplete sources and notes for each 
tale, with a maddening lack of proper reference. His most characteristic 


comment runs that such stories “are exremely popular and are to be 
found everywhere” (286), and he vaguely indicates some variants. His 
refusal to provide the Aarne-Thompson tale-types, which may well 
have given him suggestions, means that someone else will have to do 
his work for him. The following are close identifications. 

Types 1, 2, 3, “The Theft of Fish, The Tail-Fisher, Sham Blood 
and Brains” - - - “The Fox and the Wolf’, pp. 287-289. 

Type 15, “The Theft of Butter by Playing Godfather” - - - “Bruin 
and Reynard”, pp. 289-290. 

Type 62, “Peace Among the Animals—the Fox and the Cook” - - - 
“Reynard and the Cock”’, pp. 290-293. 

Type 70, “More Cowardly than the Hare” - - - “Why the Hare has 
a Cleft Lip’, p. 303. 

Types 100, 101, “The Wolf as the Dog’s Guest Sings, The Old Dog 
as Rescuer of the Child” - - - “Do Not Force Your Talent’, pp. 300- 
302. 
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Type 155, “The Ungrateful Serpent Returned to Captivity” - - - 

“Reynart as Counselor”, pp. 293-295. 

Type 852, “The Hero Forces the Princess to Say ‘That is a Lie’ ” 
---“That’s a Lie”, pp. 47-48. 

Type 875, “The Clever Peasant Girl” - - - “The Peasant’s Wise 
Daughter”, pp. 56-59. 

Type 922, “The Shepherd Substituting for the Priest Answers the 
King’s Questions” - - - “Three Questions”, pp. 59-61. 

Type 1365 A, “The Obstinate Wife: Falls into a Stream” - - - 
“Against the Current”, p. 113. 

Type 1365 C, “The Obstinate Wife: The Wife Insults the Husband 
as Lousy-head” - - - “The Termagant”, pp. 31-32. 

Type 1535, “The Rich and the Poor Peasant” - - - “Big Peter and 
Little Peter”, pp. 66-72. : 

Type 1536 B, “The Three Hunchback Brothers Drowned” - - - “The 
Three Hunchbacks”, pp. 251-261. 

Type 1537, “The Corpse Killed Five Times” - - - “The Monk of 
Leicester”, pp. 273-277. 

Type 1791, “The Sexton Carries the Parson” - - - “The Miller and 
the Tailor”, pp. 281-283. 


Type 1920 A, “Contest in Lying” - - . “Bilzy Young’’, pp. 45-47. 


RicHArp M. Dorson 
Michigan State University 


Minstrel Tales from Southeastern Turkey. By Wolfram Eberhard. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1955. 
Folklore Studies, No. 5. Pp. viii + 92. Paper, $1.25. 


Folklorists have apparently paid less attention than needful to Tur- 
key, which has a wealth of traditional narratives and even yet minstrels 
to recite them. Minstrelsy, however, is declining, and in the absence 
of a systematic program to record this oral literature much of value 
will surely be lost. The length of the tales presents a special difficulty 
to collectors; the shorter ones cannot be delivered in less than an hour, 
while the longest require more than a day of steady recitation. A thor- 
oughgoing study of a single tale in its several versions might run to 
several volumes of print. Further, Turkish is not much known in West- 
ern Europe, and the number of foreign folklorists having a working 
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knowledge of it must be indeed limited. Under the circumstances, a 
book dealing with these narratives is particularly welcome. 

A Guggenheim Foundation grant in 1951 enabled Mr. Eberhard 
to spend what appears to have been a relatively short period collecting 
tales. His collecting was confined to the southeast, although the north- 
east seerns to be a richer territory. He began with an adequate com- 
mand of the language but even so had time only to sample the ma- 
terial. His book is largely taker up with synopses and discussions of 
four pieces — Elbeylioglu, Ali Pasha, Hursut and Mahmihri, and the 
exceedingly popular Kdroglu, which has been familiar to the West since 
the middle of the last century. The usual tale consists of a series of 
martial and amorous adventures connected loosely by the person of the 
hero. At intervals the prose is interrupted, somewhat as in the medieval 
chantefable, by rather long passages of verse, which are sung to the 
accompaniment of the saz, a kind of guitar. The author discovered that 
modern audiences value the songs above the prose, expecting them to 
possess unmistakable literary merit. Though in many ways epical, 
the Turkish tales reveal numerous romantic elements and are perhaps 
not more serious in intent than the generality of medieval romances. 
No unusual sanctity attaches to a particular text; having learned a tale 
fairly well, though without memorizing it word for word, a minstrel 
feels free to vary the matter within very wide limits and even to rear- 
range the episodes. In Mr. Eberhard’s view it is not feasible to seek 
a prototype, though much of the content of a given tale may be as- 
sumed to retain a close resemblance to the original. Actual events doubt- 
less lie back of these narratives, but the local details are insufficient to 
establish historical relationships. With respect to typical problems the 
tales of Turkey thus recall the popular ballads, though the study of 
them is unlikely to be complicated by romantic theories of origin and 
transmission. The author leaves no doubt that they originated with 
professional minstrels and have remained in their keeping. 

It is evident that Mr. Eberhard has labored under serious handi- 
caps; his stay in the field was much too short for even a preliminary 
exploration, and the space in print permitted to him allowed only a 
sketchy representation of such results as he obtained. His discussions 
suffer somewhat from a lack of precision, which is probably to be ex- 
plained by the fact that English is not his native language. It is none- 
theless to be hoped that the author will continue to collect and study 
Turkish minstrel tales with the object of accomplishing an authoritative 
survey of the subject. 

ArTHUR K. Moorz 
University of Kentucky 
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